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THIS SIDE OF THE MOON: Moscow Sea, Lomonosov Hill, 
Tsiolkovsky Hill, Joliot-Curie Crater, Soviet Mountains: 
There they are—the new landmarks of the far side of the 
moon. The latest lunar geography is more of a jolt than was 
Sputnik I. For Sputnik I, sensational and startling as it was, 
was just a large unhinged sphere describing an ellipse in 
space. But there is something eerily, disconcertingly, fright- 
eningly tangible about the vaporous photograph taken by 
the Soviet Lunik. Just as tangible is the achievement this 
represents for Soviet science and technology, which are being 
justly acclaimed around the world. 

Were this merely a feat of Soviet science, simply a chal- 
lenge to Western scientists, there could be no misgivings 
about it. But this is, at bottom, a challenge of the spirit, of 
will and confidence. And what is disconcerting is that thus 
far it is the Soviets who have displayed the will and the con- 
fidence and the spirit—and we, precious little. 

That they are now riding the crest of their wave of psycho- 
logical victories is symbolically revealed in the juxtaposition 
of two front-page dispatches from Moscow in the October 
27 New York Times. The big headline spread over five 
columns proclaimed, “Back of Moon ‘Seen’ First Time.” The 
headline on another story under it read, “Soviet Terms It- 
self ‘Greatest’ of States,” and said: 

“Whatever else Premier Khrushchev’s trip to the United 
States accomplished, it has emboldened Soviet propagandists 
to describe their country without qualification as ‘the great- 








est power in the world.’ The agitation and drum-beating over 
Mr. Khrushchev’s American journey are almost as strong 
now as they were during the two weeks he spent in the 
United States... . 

“A book of the Premier’s speeches in the U.S. . . . bearing 
a picture of Mr. Khrushchev handing President Eisenhower 
a copy of the Soviet emblem carried to the moon by rocket, 
has received lavish front-page reviews in all newspapers in 
recent days... . 

“The general line is that the success of the trip . . . was 
possible only because the world balance of power has shifted 
to the Communist side.” 

The real question, in light of the Soviet feats and of their 
psychological exploitation, is not one of peaceful competi 
tion, in science or elsewhere, nor even of the world balance 
of power. It is—to whom belongs the future? 

The Soviet boast, even if exaggerated, cannot be answered 
by the strident self-praise of Fourth-of-July yahooism. This 
would be as much a hollow mockery as our present, blithely 
complacent quest for comfort, security and the fast buck, 
which in turn only obscures the quiet desperation with which 
we seek to evade the monstrous ennui of empty leisure. 

To what sense of urgent national purpose have we been 
lifted by the rapid Soviet strides of recent months? The 
future belongs to the strong in spirit. Have we the will to 
harness our spiritual and material resources to redress the 
balance? 
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in the Mideast 


LonpoN 

HE MippLe East has settled 
down into an unstable equilibri- 
um. This rather surprising develop- 
ment differs considerably from the 
prophecies made by such disparate 
groups as the United States State 
Department, the British Labor Party, 
scholarly circles and the vociferous 
propaganda machine at the service of 
United Arab Republic President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. These sources 
had, during the past year, variously 
predicted that Nasser’s hegemony 
over the entire Arab world was a 
foregone conclusion, or that the 
Arab world would be the scene of 
a fight to the death between Arab 
nationalism, personified by Nasser. 
and Communism, personified by 
Iraqi Premier Abdul Karim Kassem. 

The present equilibrium cannot 
relevantly be interpreted in terms of 
a simple power struggle between two 
or more blocs. Furthermore, there is 
no close correlation between the 
various Arab groupings, on the one 
hand, and the battle lines of the 
cold war, on the other. 

The anti-Nasserites, for example. 
do not constitute a homogeneous 
group; they actually represent every 
shade of the Arab spectrum. Thus. 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tuni- 
sia is the undisputed leader of a 
self-confident nationalist. movement, 
pro-Western in its foreign policy 
orientation and kemalist in its social 
and economic philosophy, whose rule 
isunchallenged except by an atomized 
pro-Nasserite terrorist underground. 
His outspoken and uninhibited op- 
position to Nasser stems from three 
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Truce 


sources: (1) his rejection of UAR 
hegemony implicit in Nasserism, (2) 
his belief that Tunisia needs the 
West, and (3) his opposition to 
the strong elements of Communist 
thought which Nasser has assimilated. 

Nasser’s second principal antag- 
onist, King Hussein of Jordan, lacks 
Bourguiba’s social-economic dyna- 
mism and mass support, and _ this 
complicates his task in fighting the 
UAR’s constant efforts to assume 
control over Jordan. During the early 
years of his reign, Jordan’s ac- 
ceptance of Nasserite nationalist 
leadership, with its anti-British under- 
tones and its anti-Israeli revanchist 
policy, brought Nasser to the verge 
of almost complete control of the 
country. It was only after the UAR’s 
military weakness was disclosed in 
the 1956 Sinai campaign that Hus- 
sein was able to pry Nasser’s grip 
loose, with Western help. But his 
position is by no means secure. 

Unlike Bourguiba, who has demon- 
stratively asserted his support for 
Kassem, Hussein has been even more 
antagonistic to the new Iraqi regime 
than to the UAR. For one thing, the 
Kassem forces came to power by 
murdering Hussein’s relatives; also, 
Hussein believes the Kassem regime 
is even more pro-Communist than 
Nasser’s and therefore a_ potential 
Gauger on his eastern border. 

In fact, the Nasser-Kassem split 
has led to a partial, though uneasy, 
détente between Amman and Cairo. 
On the one hand, Nasser is now 
willing to make concessions in order 
to achieve even the appearance of 
unity against Kassem, On the other 


Internecine rivalries and democratic resurgence have blocked 


Nasser's drive to power 


By A. V. Sherman 


hand, as a result of the split, Nasser 
has lost the support of Communists 
and even fellow travelers in many 
parts of the Arab world. Consequent- 
ly, his ability to infiltrate and in- 
fluence countries like Jordan and 
Lebanon, as well as Israel’s Arab 
population, has declined, and Hus- 
sein therefore regards him as less 
dangerous. 

Other generally anti-Nasser gov- 
ernments, like those of Libya, Saudia 
and the Sudan, are wary of an- 
tagonizing Nasser, but at the same 
time endeavor to prevent his getting 
a grip on their countries. Libya, for 
example, had already begun to suffer 
Egyptian-supported, anti-Western na- 
tionalist subversion several years be- 
fore the 1952 officers’ coup in Egypt. 
The Sudan is permanently fearful of 
Egyptian gleichschaltung, since Egypt 
has never made any bones about its 
hopes of acquiring the Sudan’s land 
and water surplus (especially with 
the Aswan High Dam project now 
under way), any more than it has 
hidden its desire to lay hands on 
Saudia’s oil revenues. These govern- 
ments are always ready, in order to 
forestall agitation at home, to support 
Cairo on all abstract questions of 
Arab nationalism, but they hold off 
when Nasser seeks to embroil them 
in his political maneuvers. 

Paradoxically, Kassem’s 
which Cairo now treats as Enemy 
Number One, is structurally and 
ideologically quite similar to Nas- 
ser’s. Both reveal roughly the same 
admixture of anti-Westernism, social 
demagogy, readiness to borrow Com- 
munist and fascist terminology, and 


regime, 








violent militarism, which is all the 
more absurd in view of their actual 
military weakness. For the time be- 
ing. Kassem is receiving support from 
the Communist world (more from 
China than from Russia). But this 
should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that Nasser is still getting Com- 
munist bloc economic and military 
aid, as well as diplomatic support in 
his anti-Western and anti-Israeli ad- 
venturism. Both rulers accuse each 
other of being agents of Western 
imperialism, and both incite each 
other’s citizens to demand a more 
active anti-Western line. 

In Lebanon, there is something of 
a stalemate between Nasserites and 
This spring and 
summer it looked as if the Nasserites 
(mainly Moslems and Greek Ortho- 
dox Christians) would carry all be- 


anti-Nasserites. 


fore them. But more recently, the 
democratic forces, spearheaded by 
the Maronite Christians, have made 
a comeback. They have been aided 
in this by the split in Nasserite ranks 
caused by Communist defections 
since the inception of the feud with 
Kassem, and by the disillusion inside 
neighboring Syria with the results of 
the union with Egypt. 

The Nasser-Kassem split has not 
been the only sign of Arab dis- 
unity. There are sharp differences 
over the Palestine Arab refugee ques- 
tion. Nasser favors keeping the 
refugees idle in their camps, where 
they are useful tools in his political 


warfare against Israel and _ con- 
venient instruments of agitation 


against their host countries, Jordan 
and Lebanon. Jordan, however. is 
pressing for some form of resettle- 
ment (without using the word. 
which, since it implies the removal 
of anti-Israel irredenta, is taboo in 
Arab circles). The Lebanese Chris- 
tians also favor this approach, since 
they regard the presence of the 
largely Moslem refugees as a threat 
to the Christian-Moslem balance in- 
side Lebanon. 

The Algerian question has also 
provided ample scope for Nasser’s 


maneuvers. The recent proposals 


made by French President Charles 
de Gaulle to settle the question were 
hailed by Morocco and 


““ 


Jordan. Bourguiba called them “a 


Tunisia, 


great event in the history of France 
and Algeria.” And the welcome ac- 
corded the proposals by Morocco’s 
“left-Istiqlal” government, usually so 
close to Cairo, is a further sign that 
Nasser’s writ does not run in the 
Maghreb, the Western part of the 
Arab world. 

But before the Algerian rebel 
which had moved its 
headquarters from Cairo to Tunis. 
had prepared its own guarded com- 
ments on de Gaulle’s statement, both 
Cairo and Baghdad denounced the 
French declaration out of hand and 
called for “war to the death against 
French imperialism.” They made it 
quite obvious that Algerian interests 
are subordinate in their calculations 
to their anti-Western strategy. And 
their haste led to bitter recrimina- 
tions between themselves and Tunis 
and Amman. 


government, 


So much for the precarious balance 
among the Arab states. Their in- 
ternecine struggles are being fought 
out, however, within the wider con- 
text of the cold war. There has been 
a tendency in recent years to over- 
estimate the impact of the Soviet 
Union on the region. During the 
initial phase of this impact, geog- 
raphy and politics certainly seemed 
to favor Moscow’s aspirations, and 
this led many observers to fear that 
the whole area would fall under So- 
viet influence. 

But the world balance of power 
still favors the West. It has far 
greater economic strength in the 
region, And it enjoys considerable 
political assets there, particularly in 
the Central Organization 
countries (Turkey, Iran and Pakis- 
tan). The West can also count on the 
resistance to both Nasserism and 
Communism by broadly-based move- 
ments like Bourguiba’s Neo-Destour. 
and on such groups as the Lebanese 
Maronites and the Moroccan liberals, 


Treaty 


and even on such regimes as those 
of Libya and Jordan, which are at- 





tempting the orderly modernization 
of their countries. 

The Soviet Union, on the othe 
hand, has lost many of the advap. 
tages it formerly enjoyed as an “oy. 
sider” and has already been drawn 
into the Nasser-Kassem feud. Mos 
cow now the dilemma of 
whether to back the Iraqi Communist 
movement or General Kassem. Sup. 
port of the former would alienate 
Kassem and segments of the Army; 
support of the latter would demoralize 
the local Communists and _ involve § 
the further risk of building Kassem | \ 
up into a potentially independent, § mak 
anti-Soviet national leader. Moscow § eyer 
must also face the unpleasant reality B his 
that the CENTO powers still prevent § was 
direct land contact between the So § man 
viel bloc and the Arab countries § pum 
while Israel helps maintain balance § influ 
in the region by preventing an at grov 
tack on Jordan by either the UARB And 
or Iraq. mos! 

(The Nasser-Kassem feud, seen in give 
historical perspective, is largely an§ teria 
extension of the age-old rivalry be § abot 
tween Cairo and Baghdad, which, a § repu 
ever, has become entangled in Great § pres 
Power politics. ) bool 

This, then, is the shape of the u-§ Uni 
stable equilibrium in the Middle Eat T| 
today. It is unstable not least be§ a ve 
cause, Tunisia apart, the Arab social § rath 
and political structure is inherentl § he y 
weak. A well-aimed bullet could wel § dem: 
upset the balance, or at least en-§ his 
danger it—as is now apparent fron line. 
the recent attempted assassination o!f of th 
Kassem. Nevertheless, certain fact § livin 
are indisputable at present: Nasser'§ of h 
initial impetus has lost its force: § whol 
pro-Western 


faces 





elements and move-§ so ; 
ments have regained their confidence: § gran 
North Africa’s Arabs have made if of h 
clear that, whatever else they ma‘ f tion. 
do, they will never accept UAR hege§ Ni 
mony; Lebanon’s Christians have§ gath 
recaptured their old fighting spirit: who 
and Soviet attempts to subvert thf duri 
CENTO powers have failed. Thee most 
are all blessings worth counting’ It is 
they provide some ground to discar! § sear 
cautiously the pessimistic predictio™§ coun 
of recent years. In 
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F THERE was ever a country de- 
| voted to piling up dollars and 
making a show, this is it. If there 
ever Was a man opposed to spending 
his life in dollar-chasing, that man 
was Henry David Thoreau. But this 
man who was against bigness and 
numbers and show is right now more 
influential than he ever was and is 
erowing in importance year by year. 
And right now, when we need it 
most, a book is off the press which 
gives us not merely the source ma- 
terials of Thoreau’s life, but notes 
about everything connected with his 
reputation and influence down to the 
present time. It is A Thoreau Hand- 
book by Walter Harding (New York 
University Press, $4.50). 

Thoreau has always seemed to me 
a very special sort of writer for a 
rather special type of reader. In life 
he was quiet, observant, gentle, un- 
demanding. But he had style and in 
his thought he hewed to his own 
line. He was our chief representative 
of the old American standard of plain 
living and high thinking. To the men 
of his day he was a queer duck. His 
whole way of living and writing was 
so special that it was taken for 
granted that he would never get out 
of his little rut and his tiny reputa- 
tion, 

Now from these pages one can 
gather an astounding fact. This man, 
who was so modest, so unnoticed 
during his life, is now one of the 
most influential writers and thinkers. 
It is something of which writers in 
search of popularity should take ac- 
count. 

In the main, this worldwide in- 
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By William E. Bohn 


America in Search 
Of a Conscience 


fluence of Thoreau is not, I would 
say, the result of his purely literary 
gifts. He had a keen ear for style 
and at his best he is very good. 
But literary style is not enough to 
take a man around the world. It 
doesn’t give him a seat among the 
advisers to the great. But the man’s 
sharp and rather plain way of ex- 
pressing himself, his somewhat coun- 
trified New England manner, may 
have had something to do with 
carrying his thought, 

As I go through this book, I come 
upon the opinion of critics who feel 
sure that Thoreau was not much of 
a philosopher. He gathered up 
thoughts wherever he found them— 
in India, in Germany, in England. 
These critics are right, of course. 
Thoreau did not originate any 
thought or theory. But he had two 
basic convictions—that the main 
purpose of human life is not to pile 
up wealth and make a show, and 
that every man should live straighi- 
forwardly from inside out, should 
not allow hydra-headed mass opinion 
to crush him down and beat him into 
line. These thoughts were most ef- 
fectively expressed in Walden Pond 
and Civil Disobedience. 

But Thoreau did not limit him- 
self to words. With him action always 
went with printed language. To ex- 
press his opposition to a slave-hold- 
ing, war-making government he went 
to jail. To show that a man could 
live happily without a fine house, 
stylish clothes and elaborate food, 
he moved to Walden Pond, built his 
own cottage and grew the stuff from 
which he cooked his own food. 


Nearly a century has passed since 
this man died. I suspect that a large 
part of his still growing influence 
arises from the fact that men every- 
where sense his deep sincerity. He 
was never scared. He stood up. He 
said what he thought no matter what 
the great and important part of his 
community said and thought. 

This book is a dry sort of thing. 
It is made up of thousands of refer- 
ences to books, magazines, letters and 
addresses, But I get inspiration from 
it because it gives me a picture of 
the slowly but persistently expanding 
thrust of this writer against the 
crassness of our civilization. He is 
our conscience and he will not let us 
rest. We know that he is right, that 
what he is calling us to is a higher 
and better sort of life. Karl Marx. 
who wrote at the same time, tried to 
save the world by changing the form 
of society. Our shy and modest New 
Englander sought a similar end by 
appealing to individuals to live ac- 
cording to their consciences. The 
fact that this doctrine, so quietly 
presented, steadily gains power in 
our apparently thoughtless and ma- 
terialistic world is surely a fact of 
some importance. 

It is impossible here to give any 
account of Thoreau’s increasing in- 
Gandhi “Thoreau’s 
ideas influenced me greatly. I adopted 
some of them and recommended the 
study of Thoreau to all of my 
friends who were helping me in the 
cause of Indian independence.” In 
1901 Tolstoy included Thoreau in 
a short list of American writers who 
had helped him and added: “I should 
like to ask the American people why 
they do not pay more attention to 
these voices (hardly to be replaced 
by those of financiers and industrial 


fluence. wrote: 


millionaires or successful generals or 
admirals) .” 

If Tolstoy were here now, he 
would feel encouraged, for there is 
now a 
Thoreau, especially among the young 
intellectuals in the 
America is definitely in search of 
a conscience. 


tremendous interest in 


universities. 








Tradition of moderation and tolerance insures country's 


stability and encourages its rapid development 


THE FACE 
OF BRAZIL 


By John Dos Passos 


on themselves. In one tale the 
Lord Jehovah is describing to an 
archangel the wonderful country He 
is creating in Brazil — beautiful 
beaches, delicious climates, moun- 
tains full of singing birds, an abund- 
ance of tropical fruits, gold and dia- 
monds and precious stones. The 
archangel asks if it is fair to give all 
these benefits to one part of the 
world. “Wait,” says the Lord 
Jehovah, “until you see the people 
I’m going to put there.” 

The cream of this little joke is 
that the opposite is more nearly true. 
Though the southern third of the 
country has a mild, even climate, the 
northern third is an equatorial rain 
forest that no civilization has yet 
tamed. The eastern bulge is cursed 
with perennial droughts. Although 
Brazil is free from hurricanes and 
earthquakes, geographically and 
topographically it is one of the most 
inconvenient regions in the world. 
The mountains are in the wrong 
places. The rivers run the wrong way. 
Until the coming of air transporta- 
tion—which a Brazilian named San- 
tes Dumont did almost as much as 
the Wright brothers to promote— 
most of the interior was virtually 
inaccessible. The thing that is unique 
about Brazil is the character of its 


people. 
How did a handful of settlers from 


. ta BRAZILIANS LOVE to tell stories 





Joun Dos Passos has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Latin America. 


tiny Portugal, a country which during 
the great period of Portuguese colo- 
nization numbered at most a couple 
of million souls, manage to occupy 
and assimilate one half of the South 
American continent? 

To begin with, Portugal was made 
up of more various cultural strains 
than the other colonizing nations of 
Europe. The northern Portuguese had 
a lot of Celt in them. Many of the 
landowning families were the off- 
spring of blue-eyed Visigoths. In the 
south there was Arab and Berber 
blood. There the peasantry, though 
Christian in religion, retained habits 
and customs acquired during three 
centuries of subjection to the Moors. 
The towns had a large Jewish popu- 
lation, possibly descended from Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian colonists 
whose language and culture were He- 
braic. 

After Vasco da Gama’s rounding of 
the Cape of Good Hope, African 
slaves, and all the arts and complexi- 
ties of India, Persia, China and 
Japan started pouring into Lisbon. 
Portuguese culture flared into sud- 
den brilliance. It was at this explosive 
moment, in 1500, that Pedro Alvares 
Cabral, sailing a westerly course to 
India, found himself quite by acci- 
dent in Brazil. He dropped anchor 
in a beautiful bay near the present 
port of Santos, south of Rio de Jan- 
eiro. Thinking he had landed on an 
island, he took possession in the 
name of Dom Manoel the First, King 


of Portugal. 
© 1959 by John Dos Passos 





For a couple of centuries the 
Brazilian coastal settlements—which 
grew up through the efforts of Jesuit 
missionaries and traders in the red. 
dye brazilwood from which the coun. 
try gets its name—were regarded by 
the authorities in Lisbon as mere 
way-stations to the East. Left to their 
own devices, the colonists married 
into Indian tribes and began early 
to think of themselves as Brazilians, 

In the north they raised sugar 
cane, and since the Indians were 
hunters who couldn’t adapt to agri- 
culture, the Brazilians imported 
slaves from Africa to plant and cut 
the cane. In the backlands they raised 
cattle, and in their search for fresh 
pastures the ranchers scoured the 
hinterlands, fighting or absorbing 
the Indians as they moved. These 


wandering groups of men called 
themselves Bandeirantes, flag-car- 
riers. 


When they began to ship home 
gold and diamonds, the Portuguese 
kings woke up to the fact that Brazil 
was a valuable possession and 
clamped down on the colony’s free- 
dom. They forbade schools, colleges, 
printing presses or any industry 
which might compete with the home 
country; and Brazilian trade had to 
be channeled through Lisbon. 

Irked by such high-handed re- 
strictions, the independent miners of 
Minas Gerais decided to follow the 
lead of the English-speaking colony 
in North America that had thrown 
off the mother country’s yoke. Their 
first revolutionary movement was 
crushed, but a few years later Brazil 
attained independence in a quite dif- 
ferent way from any other of the 
American nations. 

Instead of being an_ exploited 
colony, Brazil in 1807 suddenly 
found itself at the head of what was 
left of the Portuguese empire. Na- 
poleon’s armies were sweeping Ev 
rope. In Portugal, when the French 
advanced on Lisbon, the ruling 
Braganca embarked his whole ad- 
ministration on a fleet said to be of 
a thousand sail, and took off for 
Brazil. 
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For 16 years he reigned in Rio 
de Janeiro as John VI of the King- 
doms of Portugal and Brazil. Brazil’s 
ports were opened to world com- 
merce. A university was established. 
Printing presses were set up. Euro- 
pean immigrants started arriving and 
investors from abroad set up indus- 
tries. Rio took on a cosmopolitan 
cast it has never lost. Exports of 
sugar and forest products soared. 
Cattle-raising flourished. The ranch- 
ers and the slave-owning sugar plant- 
ers ran the country. 

When the Bragancas were restored 
to the Portuguese throne after Na- 
poleon’s abdication, the Brazilian 
magnates refused to go back to a 
colonial status. They named the 
King’s son, Dom Pedro I, as con- 
stitutional emperor of an independ- 
ent Brazil. When he failed to suit 
them, they sent him packing off to 
Portugal and chose his son, Dom 
Pedro II, still a small boy, to suc- 
ceed him. 

Dom Pedro II grew up to be an ex- 
traordinarily able ruler. An unassum- 
ing man of scholarly tastes, he dedi- 
cated his life to developing respon- 
sible parliamentary government on 
the English model. The 50 years of 
his administration consolidated into 
a unified nation the Portuguese- 
speaking settlements spread over the 
enormous terrain of over three mil- 
lion square miles. It was largely due 
to Dom Pedro’s foresight and moder- 
ation that, while Spanish America 
split up after independence into tur- 
bulent and warring regimes, Brazil 
enjoyed comparative internal peace. 
When Dom Pedro was forced to ab- 
dicate in 1889 in favor of a federal 
republic, he went into exile, leaving 
behind him habits of compromise and 
moderation in political affairs. 

The transition from monarchy to 
republic took place without blood- 
shed. Though the Brazilian republic 
since then has suffered its share of 
the uprisings and military dictator- 
ships that have plagued Spanish 
America, the Brazilians have re- 
tained a respect for the legal way of 
loing things that seems quite Eng- 
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lish. Transitions from one regime to 
the other have tended to be by com- 
premise instead of by violence. Bra- 
zil is a country of gusty oratory, but 
the bark of the politicians has usually 
proved worse than their bite. 

Here is an instance of typically 
Brazilian moderation. Last year, 
when John Foster Dulles was expected 
in Rio, the Communist faction among 
the university students breathed fire 
and brimstone in an effort to stir up 
disagreeable incidents. Since their 
headquarters was on the airport road, 
they threatened not to let “war- 
monger” Dulles pass. Meanwhile, the 
Government and the moderate fac- 
tions among the students worked 
quietly to have everything go smooth- 
ly. When the fateful day came, 
Dulles proceeded into Rio without 
incident. Communist students draped 
iheir building in black and moved 
their headquarters to a back street. 

Brazil also offers a picture of ra- 
cial tolerance unusual in the world. 
The Portuguese, a mixed people to 
begin with, cleave to the patriarchal 
family. In Brazil, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, the patriarch had power of life 
and death over every member of the 
family group and was responsible 
for its welfare. When the scarcity of 
hands was remedied by the importa- 
tion of Negro slaves, the slaves were 
considered part of the family. The 
master’s mulatto children enjoyed a 
certain status. Halfbreeds, whether 
of Indian or Negro blood, were drawn 
into the family, instead of being dis- 
carded from it as they were in 
America. 

The result has been a society where 
racial tensions are few. As early as 
colonial times the Jews discovered so 
little prejudice against them that they 
had trouble preserving their cultural 
identity and soon married into the 
rest of the population. The same thing 
is happening to the Germans and 
Italians who colonized the southern 
states and to recent European immi- 
grants arriving in Rio and Sao 
Paulo. 

Another facet of this homogenizing 
process is Brazil’s leadership in the 


concept of conciliating and preserv- 
ing primitive peoples, instead of ex- 
ploiting and exterminating them. One 
of her great military heroes was Can- 
dido Rondon, three-fourths Indian, 
who died a field-marshal in 1957 at 
the age of 92. Rondon personally 
mapped and surveyed more undis- 
covered territory than any Brazilian 
of his era, and at the same time in- 
augurated an Indian Protection Serv- 
ice that is unique. “Never be the 
first to shoot,” was his motto. His 
methods for civilizing the wild tribes 
without destroying them are used to- 
day by the men he trained. 

Religious toleration follows vir- 
tually in the footsteps of moderation 
and racial homogeniety. Although 
Brazil is predominantly Catholic, it 
is one of the few South American 
countries where Protestant mission- 
aries are not interfered with. The 
average Brazilian city offers almost 
as many religious sects as Los An- 
geles. You find Episcopalians, evan- 
gelists of every stripe, Christian 
Scientists, followers of August Comp- 
to, spiritualists and votaries of vari- 
ous African cults brought over by 
the slaves. 

From the time of the first recorded 
conversation in France between 
Thomas Jefferson and a Brazilian 
revolutionist in 1782, there has been 
a special cordiality in the relations 
between Brazil and the United States. 
The influence of the rough democ- 
racy of the frontier on the develop- 
ment of both Brazilians and Ameri- 
cans is basic in this kinship. Attend- 
ing a political barbecue in the back 
country of Minas Gerais, you will 
find that manners, attitudes and re- 
lationships are almost laughably 
similar to those you'll find at a 
political barbecue in Texas or an 
oyster roast in Virginia. 

The Brazilians have .learned a 
great deal from us which they have 
ably recast in their own terms. In 
public health, for instance, Dr. Os- 
waldo Cruz, the first great Brazilian 
public health officer, eliminated yel- 
low fever in Rio—then one of the un- 
healthiest cities in the world—by 








adapting to the Brazilian scene the 
methods developed by Walter Reed 
and William Gorgas in Panama. 
Since his time, American foundations 
and American doctors have done a 
great deal to finance and help organ- 
ize public health services in the most 
disease-ridden areas, but the day-to- 
day drudgery has been carried on by 
Brazilians. 

The greatest obstacle to progress in 
Brazil lies in the fact that tropical 
and equatorial regions are better 
suited to the health of disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria than of the human 
organism. In spite of the virtually 
complete elimination of yellow fever, 
tuberculosis and the various dysenter- 
ies are still widespread. Even in some 
of the temperate zones a nasty little 
parasite carried by fresh-water snails 
infects human beings. In the Amazon 
Basin six per cent of the population 
suffers from leprosy, that ancient 
concomitant of poverty and filth. 

In these same regions it is malaria, 
however, that takes the greatest drain 
on human energy and is the greatest 
obstacle to the exploitation of na- 
tural resources. The health services 
are extremely hopeful for a new drug 
named chloroquin, developed for the 
American armed forces, of which 
only a small amount is needed to de- 
stroy the malaria parasite in the 
blood. To get people to take chloro- 
quin, Dr. Mario Pinetti,. Minister 
of Health, has worked out a method 
of mixing it with salt. Everybody will 
be immunized without fuss or ex- 
pense. They expect to wipe out ma- 
laria in three years. “We used to kill 
the mosquitoes,” says Dr. Henrikue 
Penido of the Special Public Health 
Service in Rio, a bi-national organ- 
ization that has close ties with the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York. 
“That was expensive. Now we cure 
the disease much more cheaply.” 

Brazil teems with improvisation as 
well as adaptation. None of the de- 
velopment of the interior could have 
occurred if the Brazilian doctors had 
not improvised American privies 
while waiting for sewage systems to 
be put in. Because Brazil plans in 


a big way, some improvised projects 
fail and are abandoned; but others 
succeed on a grand scale. 

Israel Pinheire, the energetic pres- 
ident of Novacap, the Government 
corporation that is building Brasilia, 
the new federal capital-to-be in 1960, 
tells about his friendly quarrel with 
the American engineers engaged in 
the construction work. His complaint 
was that they are so accustomed to 
perfect machinery that they had for- 
gotten how to improvise. 

When a flood hit a railway project 
in the iron-rich Rio Doce valley and 
took the piers out from under a steel 
bridge, traffic was stopped. Since 
much of the ore taken from this re- 
gion went to Pittsburgh, this meant 
a stoppage of much-needed dollar ex- 
change. Pinheire had to get traffic 
going fast. His American engineers 
said they could repair the bridge, but 
they would have to get an extra-sized 
crane from the United States. This 
would have taken months, even if he 
had had the dollars to buy it. A 
Negro stepped out from one of the 
work gangs and offered a solution. 
With a hundred oxen, levers, jacks 
and winches he got the bridge back 
on its piers and open for traffic in 
19 days. “Improvise,” says Israel 
Pinheire. “That is my answer when 
people tell me that we are engaged 
in a crazy project. In Brazil we have 
to improvise.” 

In the back country, once the prob- 
lems of public health, roads and 
bridges are solved, towns start mush- 
rooming. Cities have to be planned in 
a hurry and, as a result, architecture 
has become the national art. Brasilia, 
the new capital, is a planned city— 
right off the drafting board into the 
bush, 600 miles northwest of Rio. 
The distinctive ultra-modern archi- 
tecture of its public building is the 
product of one man’s brilliant imagi- 
nation: Oscar Niemeyer, Brazil’s in- 
ternationally known architect. 

However, for a picture of the typi- 
cal boom-town that is popping up all 
over Brazil, we must turn to Maringa, 
a new city in the western part of the 
State of Parana in south-central Bra- 





zil, where seven years ago there wa 
only primeval forest. 

Maringa seems indeed like why 
one reads of our North American 
frontier of 100 years ago. The boom. 
speculating spirit, the happy-go-lucky 
confidence in the future is like oy 
old West, but the carefully planned ‘Cau. 
city is completely up to date. There 
are residences and office buildings jn 
the newest architectural styles, newly 


planted parks, a jockey club for hors W 


racing, a swimming club with a beav. 








tiful tiled pool and a playground forjis so p 
the children. A preserve of rime 
jungle is alive with birds, butterflies Sheard 
monkeys and tropical flowers. to “gr 

Opposite the shining new hoteljto obs 
the foundations for a cathedral arefwall”? 
being laid. It will be the tallest infalways 
South America: a concrete cone 37)jmark, 
feet high, set on 12 pointed gables, nan’ 
one for each of the apostles. It willjeven | 
cost 30 million cruzeires ($1,620,jgrams 
000), of which five million has al-ftoric v 
ready been raised. The 

Maringa got its start only sevenjHunga 
years ago, and already the city proper bometl 
has 8,000 inhabitants, 15,000 in theffor ye 
environs. There are schools, a hosfin the 
pital, 22 banks. A British develop-jon the 
ment company had obtained title toffelt m 
these hundreds of square miles offafter ” 
land, but during the war they hadjwas n¢ 
to sell out their holdings to a Bra-{the Bo 
zilian company. Maringa is purelyfesent 
Brazilian. “That means it’s a Unitedpstep fo 
Nations,” says one resident. “We With 
















have settlers from everywhere in Bra-}magnit 
zil, refugees from Eastern Europe,piind t 
and we even have a few JapaneseWbecom 
gardeners.” ot the 

Now that the land is almost allfintellec 
sold to private owners, the companypiamic 
is turning to producing and market ast G 
ing agricultural products: coffee,fto feel 
long-staple cotton, corn, beans, rice.¥o sus 
Of course they have their difficulties..reacti 
The roads are bad, the railroad serv-fhe “Ic 
ice undependable and the state andjpass i 
national governments far away. “Out }rante 
here we don’t wait for the Govert-fm pr 
ment,” says the resident, bringing his 
fist down on the table. “We do it our-PELVi 
selves. Brazil grows at night whet ow 
the politicians sleep.” 0k, 
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Hungarian Revolution 
Three Years Later 


slannei] Causes that seem lost are often rewon in other ways’ 


- There 
lings in 
, newly 
wr horse HAT PHRASE, in the age of 
a beau. Marx, Spengler and Toynbee, 
und for)is so popular and so deceptive as “the 
rimevaljlessons of history’? Who has not 
terflies, Sheard the call to “face up to events,” 
S. to “grasp the meaning of the past,” 
y hotellto observe “the handwriting on the 
ral arefwall”? But one man’s lesson has 
llest infalways been another man’s question- 
ne 37)jmark, one man’s meaning another 
gables,man’s nonsense. Dialecticians have 
It willjeven learned to read ingenious ana- 
$1,620,Jgrams into the handwriting on his- 
has al-ftoric walls, 

The memorable events of 1956 in 
; seventHungary, so glorious, so tragic, are 
‘propersomething else again. I remember 
in theffor years in postwar Berlin arguing 
a hosfin the passionate East-West debates 
levelop-fon the meaning of Communism. I 
title toffelt more and more with the years 
iiles offafter “45 that “bourgeois democracy” 
ey hadjwas not a thing of the past and that 
a Bratthe Bolshevik Revolution did not rep- 
purelyfresent “the inevitable progressive 
Unitedjstep forward of humanity.” 
“Wel With the Berlin blockade and the 
in Bra-Jmagnificent morale of the people be- 
Zuropeptind the Western effort, it began to 
apaneseWecome clearer that “freedom” was 

ot the forlorn ideal of a handful of 
jost allfintellectuals, but a popular and dy- 
mpanypamic thing. With the rebellion in 
market-JEast Germany in June 1953, I began 
coflee,fio feel that it might even be justified 
s, rice.fo suspect that Communism was a 
culties.| teactionary relic of the past” and 
d serv-fhe “logic of events” would one day 
te andfiass it by. The people of Europe 
y. “Out franted liberty, This was not a “West- 
yoverm-# prejudice,” 
ing his 
it ourPELVIN J. Lasky, co-editor of En- 
} whenfounter magazine, edited the White 

Wok, The Hungarian Revolution. 
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ment of yesterday. The “masses” 
wanted individual rights and longed 
for a democratic way of life. 

What happened in Hungary in 
1956 remains one of the most extra- 
ordinary and instructive chapters in 
modern history. In East Berlin and 
East Germany three years earlier, 
there had not really been a revolu- 
tion, nor even an uprising; millions 
of people had come out onto the 
streets of all the cities and towns in 
a spontaneous demonstration against 
the Communist regime. But there was 
hardly a shot fired; there was no real 
fighting, and no violence (except in 
Soviet reprisal). In Poland in 1956, 
except for the early flare-up in Poz- 
nan, what took place is referred to 
as “a renaissance” or “a thaw” or 
“a springtime.” Under the leadership 
of Wladyslaw Gomulka, a kind of 
Machiavellian palace intrigue had 
been executed, and although some 
liberalization of political, economic 
and cultural life did result, it was 
(and remains today) a precarious 
balance of contradictory forces which 
remain hidden and camouflaged. 

In Hungary, the popular mass 
movement against Soviet imperialism 
made a radical, open, historic break. 
Whether wisely or no. the people 
stormed out of their houses, full of 
anger, full of hope. It took on the 
classic pattern of a colonial revolu- 
tion for liberation. In fact, what no 
one had dared to believe had actually 
come to pass: A modern totalitarian 
regime had been overthrown by a 
revolution cut of the 19th century, 
with its rifles and barricades and 
singing masses marching with flags 
in narrow streets. How rich in irony 
history is! For was this not that 


stormy popular rebellion of the poor 
and exploited of which the romantic 
Karl Marx had dreamed? 

For a while, for a brief last week 
in October, all went well, all seemed 
successful. Imre Nagy—one of those 
rare, strange birds, a popular, much- 
loved Communist leader—was Prime 
Minister in Budapest. The Russians 
were promising to withdraw their 
troops and allow Hungary to “de- 
velop along its own national road to 
Socialism.” The workers were begin- 
ning to have a say in the manage- 
ment of industrial relations; the 
farmers were beginning to renew 
their interest in cultivating their na- 
tive soil. Writers and journalists and 
teachers were aglow with the longed- 
for opportunity to write and speak 
the truth as they saw it. 

I shall never forget watching the 
young Hungarian revolutionaries on 
captured tanks, waving their flags 
and crying out, “We have won! we 
have won! .. .” A few days later, 
after the brutal Russian intervention 
on Sunday, November 4, they had 
lost. But the tragic story is well- 
known, and the point of this anni- 
versary is “not to weep but to under- 
stand.” For history knows many un- 
happy endings. Yet causes which seem 
lost are often rewon in other ways, 
in other times. 

For now, what has been won is an 
unforgettable and _ incontrovertible 
“lesson of history.” Neither I nor, 
I believe, anybody else can look at 
what is happening in our time in the 
same way again. I recall the look on 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s face in Paris when 
Hungary happened and the television 
camera recorded that memorable ex- 
pression of horror and disenchant- 
ment. World politics took a dramatic 
turn, and things appear in a different 
perspective. Are there not “Hun- 
garian echoes” when one thinks of 
Kerala and Tibet, or the “Hundred 
Flowers” in China, or of Boris Pas- 
ternak in Moscow? 

The days of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution not only “shook the world”: 
They changed men’s minds and illu- 
minated new contemporary meanings. 








VIETNAM'S 


DEMOCRATIC ONE-MAN RULE 


A Far Eastern specialist questions accepted Western views on Asia’s road to freedom 


ee HEN I USE a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in 

OY cote a scornful tone, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make 
words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is 
to be master, that’s all.” 

Every age has its shibboleths, every people its fetishes 
and phobias. The color words which express our fears 
and hopes, our likes and dislikes, constitute a semantic 
corset in which we bind ourselves as we march bravely 
along in a world populated by scientific goblins, tech- 
nological sprites and ideological angels and demons. 

Our angels today are “democrats” and “anti-Com- 
munists”; our demons are “dictators” and “Communists.” 
These creatures come in many shapes, varied sizes and 
diverse forms. And when we stop every now and then 
to think about our “friends” and our “foes” we feel 
more than a little confused. For we are living in a 
world that has suddenly changed and expanded. The 
family of nations is no longer a comfortably small club 
of European “Powers,” more or less Christian in 
character (with Japan holding “alternate membership”’). 
No, now it includes all sorts of heathens—many of them 
brown, still others black, and most of them non- 
Christian! 

In tropical West Africa, out of the loins of the 
British Commonwealth, is born a “constitutional” “demo- 
cratic” state named Ghana. And before the ink is dry 
on its birth certificate, its elected leader is imprisoning 
his opponents and castigating his country’s constitution 
in a most disconcerting manner. And on the ruins of 
the Dutch empire in the farthermost Indies, an elected 
President who talks a good game of Jefferson has created 
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what sounds like a contradiction in terms: a “guided 
democracy.” 

If things seem a bit confusing to us, it is because we 
are truly prisoners of our political vernacular. Even a 
our cultures haven’t managed to keep pace with develop. 
ments in technology, our languages have failed to stay 
abreast of political change. Recently, one articulate ob- 
server shrugged his verbal shoulders in annoyance over 
the inadequacies of the English language. He recognized 
the emotional trap involved in the word “dictatorship,” 
and he explained that when he talked about the political 
systems of Asia he was referring to “Hamiltonian rather 
than Jeffersonian principles.” At the same time, he con: 
cluded, let’s be “more blunt and use the word dictator. 
ship, in spite of its associations.” The essential point, 
as he sees it, is “whose dictators” are going to rule a 
But is this a valid conclusion? Are we faced only with 
a choice between—to use the horrible term once more— 
dictators of different complexions? Let us examine here 
his prime example: Vietnam. 

For 90 years, Vietnam was a colony of France, ka 
subjugated by force. By their occupation of French Indo. 
china from 1940 to 1945, the Japanese ended for all time 
the legend of white invincibility. After V-J Day, the 
attempted restoration of full French control over Vietnam} 
was never successful. And after the disaster at Dien 
bienphu in 1954, the French regime of Pierre Mendé 
France “simplified” France’s costly involvement in the 
peninsula: he turned over the northern half of Vietnam 





to the Communist Vietminh—and gave them a promis 
sory note on the southern half, collectable after election’ 
which presumably would take place two years later. 
As we now know—much to our satisfaction and to the 
confusion of our enemies—things just didn’t work ou! 
the way the negotiators at Geneva in July 1954 thought 
they would. And the principal reason for this surprising 
development has been the leadership given the fre 
remnant of Vietnam since 1954 by Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Is Ngo Dinh Diem a “dictator” or a “democrat”? As 
one examines the structure of the Republic of Vietnam 
and the behavior of President Ngo, he learns that (#) 
Ngo Dinh Diem has all the authority and all the powt 
one needs to operate a dictatorship, but (b) he isn’t oF 
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erating one! Here is a leader who speaks the language 
of democracy, who holds the powers of a dictator, and 
who governs a Republic in accordance with the terms 
of a Constitution. The Constitution was written at his 
request by a National Assembly which he caused to be 
elected by the people of the Republic. 

Ngo Dinh Diem did not have to do this. His authority 
and power at that moment were so absolute that he could 
have ruled for many years as a dictator, had he chosen 
to do so. But he chose instead the path of limited govern- 
ment, out of a long-standing and unshakable belief, which 
he had enunciated publicly time and again even before 
he came to power, that the keys to the restoration of 
Vietnam’s stature were “the independence of the nation 
and the liberty of the people.” 

He came to power on July 7, 1954, having been selected 
by the Emperor Bao Dai—a lifelong political opponent— 
and with French approval, to be the “fall guy” when 
the terms of the Geneva accords would be announced. 
For it was a foregone conclusion as early as the first 
week in May 1954, that France was going to have to give 
up Indochina, unless it was willing to take its chances 
on a further expansion and extension of a war which 
had already cost it fantastic treasure in both lives and 
material wealth. France was not willing. The new French 
Premier, Mendés-France, set himself a time limit for 
the settlement of the Indochina problem. And he under- 
stood that the settlement would offer France, at best, a 
period of grace before the end. 

Ngo took office as Prime Minister with “full powers, 
civil and military.” This extraordinary grant of authority 
was his price for accepting the task of attempting the 
impossible: holding his country together in the face of 
a devastating flood of Communist military victories. 
Within three weeks, his ‘country was cut in two and he 
was left with an incredible set of problems to resolve. 
True, the shooting war apparently was ended, at least 
for the time being. But under the provisions of the Geneva 
agreements, he had to repatriate his military forces from 
the now-Communist north and resettle whatever civilians 
might choose to move from the north to his zone of 
Vietnam. His representatives at Geneva had refused to 
sign the accords; nevertheless, his Government was re- 
garded by its French sponsors and many other powers 
as responsible under them. 

During the next 300 days (the time allotted for free 
movement between the two zones), Ngo’s Government, 
aided by the U.S. and France, received and temporarily 
resettled—without a single untoward incident or an 
epidemic of disease—some 850,000 refugees from the 
Communist zone, And today virtually all these people 
are self-supporting citizens, truly a record to remember 
when one thinks of the tragedy that has marked similar 
tefugee movements elsewhere in the world. 

But this was not all. The new Prime Minister learned 
quickly enough that his “full powers, civil and military,” 
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existed principally on paper. He could not control the 
police: They were the property—bought and paid for— 
of the Binh Xuyen, a gang of thugs and racketeers who 
also had a well-trained and well-equipped army, and who 
controlled gambling, narcotics and prostitution in the 
capital city of Saigon. The National Army was com- 
manded by an opportunistic Chief of Staff, General 
Nguyen-van-Hinh, who held a commission simultaneously 
as a major in the French Air Force, and who thought 
he could make a better Prime Minister than Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

Vast sections of real estate in South Vietnam were 
ruled in feudal fashion by leaders of the Cao Dai and 
Hoa Hao religious sects, which also maintained their own 
armies (subsidized by the French) and set a high price 
on their cooperation with the new Prime Minister. The 
Communists, after partition, withdrew their main fight- 
ing forces to the north, but left behind several thousand 
cadres, who were instructed to await “the day” when 
their leaders would move back in and take over. And 
the French, who regarded Ngo as anti-French, not only 
expected him to fall momentarily; they even made oc- 
casional unofficial efforts to assist him out of office. 

Finally there were the bureaucrats. France had never 
permitted the Vietnamese to run their own government 
and administration, notwithstanding many highly pub- 
licized promises to that effect. Vietnamese cabinet minis- 
ters before Ngo’s time were surrounded by French “ad- 
visors”; Duong-tan-Tai, a former Minister of Finance 
in one of the earlier “independent” cabinets of Bao Dai, 
likes to tell how the next nearest Vietnamese in his ad- 
ministrative hierarchy was some four levels below him. 
So Ngo inherited a civil service which had had virtually 
no experience in decision-making positions. 

Ngo managed to survive. He ousted the Chief of Staff 
without a fight, drove the Binh Xuyen armies from the 
capital in a series of bloody encounters, won over or 
vanquished the military forces of the Cao Dai and the 
Hoa Hao, resettled the refugees, and reduced the Com- 
munist capability in South Vietnam from that of mount- 
ing a coup against him to one of sheer nuisance activity. 

Naturally, this all required strong leadership and con- 
siderable political flexibility and manipulative skill. 
Nevertheless, it was rather difficult for our journalists 
on the scene (or on the rewrite desks back in New York) 
and for our political commentators to make up their 
minds about him. During his first 300 days, Ngo was 
described variously as: weak, strong, monk-like or ascetic, 
friendly, stern, inefficient, honest, corrupt, anti-French, 
anti-American, America’s puppet, sectarian (a reference 
to the fact that he is a Roman Catholic), Cardinal Spell- 
man’s choice, indecisive, strong-minded, slow-acting, de- 
cisive, clumsy, skilful, conservative, liberal, and heaven 
only knows what else. 

As a matter of fact, the only thing on which thought- 
ful pundits agreed during Ngo’s first year in office was 





that his administration would fold at any moment; its 
failure was inevitable. And yet Ngo is with us today, and 
his regime now is assuredly one of the most stable and 
honest on the periphery of Asia. He has made highly 
acclaimed state visits to Washington, Manila, New Delhi, 
Rangoon and Bangkok, and his Government is recognized 
by 45 members of the United Nations. Surely here is 
an unusual man—and a frequently misunderstood one. 

He is a devout Roman Catholic, holding the reins of 
government in a state whose people are largely Taoist 
and Buddhist in their religious and philosophical outlook. 
Perhaps 10 per cent of the population is Catholic, but the 
Vietnamese are nctable for their spirit of religious tolera- 
tion. It is worth observing that although President Ngo 
destroyed the political and military power of the two 
native religions of Vietnam, Cao Dai and Hoa Hao, they 
reportedly have gained thousands of new adherents in 
the past three years. And yet, during the critical days 
of 1954-55, rumors of impending religious warfare cir- 
culated through the diplomatic colony in Saigon. What 
was not generally recognized was that most of these 
rumors originated with Europeans, or with axe-grinding 
Vietnamese who understood that religious issues are often 
extremely important in European and American politics. 

Indeed, this is the heart of our problem. We see Asian 
situations through Western eyes and in terms of Western 
traditions and Western situations. We persist in attempt- 
ing to apply our standards, 1959-style, to peoples and 
situations where they have little or no direct relevance. 
That our Asian friends and enemies understand this 
habit of ours is clear, as witness the burbling praise of 
American democratic thought and institutions that issued 
from the lips of President Achmed Sukarno of Indonesia 
during his state visit to the United States three years 
ago; and compare those words with his later remarks 
(and acts) after his return to his own country. 

In Vietnam, as in the other new states of Asia that 
have burst forth like popping corn in the years since 
World War II, independence could not have been achieved 
and cannot be maintained, under prevailing world con- 
ditions, without strong leadership. And strong leader- 
ship implies the possession of great power. As Sebastian 
Chamfort remarked to Marmontel, who was deploring 
the excesses of the French Revolution: “Do you suppose. 
then, that revolutions are made with rose water?” 

As one travels through these newly born countries, he 
comes to realize that from the standpoint of the history 
of thought, the peoples of Southeast Asia are not, gen- 
erally speaking, sufficiently sophisticated to understand 
what we mean by democracy and how they car exercise 
and protect their own political rights. And even though 
the leaders of the new states are making efforts to in- 
crease their peoples’ understanding of democratic con- 
cepts, their consciousness will be many years in awaken- 
ing. With literacy rates that range from a low of per- 
haps 10 per cent to a high of possibly 50 per cent, the 
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peoples of Southeast Asia should not be expected to under 
stand, let alone embrace, the difficult articles of our. 
democratic faith and practice. Furthermore, we ofte, 
forget that our principles, stemming from Judaic-Chrig. 
tian-Heilenic traditions, are a far cry from “The Way” 
of Taoism or the orderly, correct society preached by 
Confucius. 

This is not to say that the stirring principles of the 
Declaration of Independence do not exercise a magnetic 
attraction on many Asians. It is rather to caution that the 
articulate few in Southeast Asia who understand, accept 
and even preach the gospel of democracy are still the 
few. The unlettered majority, while they too may find 
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NGO DINH DIEM: GOVERNMENT OF LAW AND VIR 


the sound of the words appealing, are far more im 
terested in the more immediate and tangible issues of 
securing and guarding their independence, increasing” 
their standard of living and developing their countries 
That individual human rights may often be neglected 
or sacrificed in this period of national infancy should 
not be surprising. We may find much consolation, how 
ever, in the fact that many of the new leaders in South 
east Asia are thinking and planning in terms of enlarged 
areas of freedom for individual citizens, when such dé 
velopments will be possible without endangering “the 
independence of the nation and the liberty of the people.” 

We do ourselves and our Asian neighbors a distinct 
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disservice when we insist on stretching them or shrink- 
ing them to fit our particular semantic bed. Implicit in 
this Procrustean semantics is the assumption of the 
E superiority of our ideas and our ways of doing things. 
Not only is this in itself a rather undemocratic (or, at 
B least, unegalitarian) assumption, but it brands us as ide- 
ologically blind and inflexible. We are unlikely to win 
many friends or campaigns in Asia if we continue to 
proceed from this snobbish base. 

Ngo Dinh Diem, for example, rejects both absolute 
individualism and absolute state power. Whether or not 
iwe agree with his interpretation of history and his view 
of the ends of government, they are at the very least 
worthy of consideration. Transmitting to the National 
Assembly his ideas on what the then-projected Constitu- 
tion of the Republic should contain, he wrote: 

“We affirm that the sole legitimate end and object 
of the State is to protect the fundamental rights of the 
human person to existence and to the free development 
of his intellectual, moral and spiritual life. 

“We affirm that democracy is neither material hap- 

piness nor the supremacy of numbers. Democracy is 
essentially a permanent effort to find the right political 

means for assuring to all citizens the right of free devel- 
opment and of maximum initiative responsibility and 
spiritual life. . . . 

“Citizens are born free and equal before the law. The 

State should assure them equal conditions for the exer- 
cise of their rights and the accomplishment of their 
duties. It owes aid and protection to the family so that 
harmonious family life can develop. Citizens have the 
right to a secure and peaceful life, to justly remunerated 
work. to sufficient individual property to assure a dig- 
nified and free life, to democratic freedoms. and to the 
full development of their personalities. 

“They have the duty of developing the national heritage 
for the Common Good and for universal peace, of safe- 
guarding freedom and democracy, of defending the Na- 
tion and the Republic against all those who seek to 
destroy the foundation of the common life and the 
Constitution.” 

This Asian leader, who in four years’ time has steered 
is little country from the edge of chaos to peace, 
tability, and a gradually increasing tempo of develop- 
ment, understands well the problems involved in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a “democratic” state. He is a 

an of few illusions. He has studied the writings of 
Western theorists, and he has observed the tendency 
toward the development of the “welfare state” in the 
Western democracies. He has also witnessed the failure 
of parliamentary institutions in many of those countries. 
And so, in inaugurating the first session of the National 
Assembly (March 15, 1956). he said: 

“The most urgent task before us is to organize political 
Power in such a fashion as to make it manifest and ap- 
Propriate for giving shape to long-range general policy. 
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and at the same time preserving the fundamental rights 
of the Nation and of the individual human personality. . . . 
[We must balance] the requirements of ever-unifying 
power against the growing pressures of life. 

“For a country as exposed as ours is from within and 
without, the possibilities of realizing the democratic ideal 
are of necessity limited. But we would betray the people 
were we incapable of responding to their ardent desire 
for a government of true freedom. 

“The living and unconquerable faith which sustained 
us through the last two years of heavy trials, the watch- 
ful intelligence which kept us from giving in to despair 
and as a consequence turning to fascism, these must 
also furnish us with the resourcefulness and concentration 
to foster the growth of the permanent orientation of free 
men towards a democratic structure suited to the con- 
ditions and possibilities of the moment, but built out 
of a genuine respect for the dignity of the individual, 
from an ideal conception of community life where the 
common good takes precedence over the good of the 
individual, from a pluralism which does not represent 
either social conservatism or a collection of anarchical 
contradictions.” 

No one who has known Ngo Dinh Diem well can fail 
to be impressed by his determinatica to keep his country 
alive and bring increasing benefits, happiness and free- 
doms to his countrymen. That he is criticized is sure. 
But then, as Disraeli said, “the depository of power is 
always unpopular.” It may seem paradoxical to some 
that out of strong governmental power may come in- 
dividual freedom. But considering the context in which 
Vietnam exists, can one think of a more dependable 
method of assuring it? 

We ought also to remember that while we put great 
store in “government by law,” the Confucian ideal of 
“eovernment by virtue” has for 2,500 years been a guiding 
principle in those Asian lands which felt the influence 
of Chinese political thought. Ngo was brought up in this 
tradition. His speeches and his writings reflect his debt 
to it. He would agree with Confucius that government by 
virtue, by moral influence and by personal example is of 
paramount importance. At the same time, he was educated 
by the West and spent more than three years in the U.S. 
(1950-53), examining what we had to offer. Perhaps 
we can learn from this man who is endeavoring to create 
an acceptable synthesis of East and West in Vietnam. 

There is little percentage in continuing to try to 
force these (or any other) Asians into categories of our 
own making, which reflect only our own experience and 
wisdom. One of these days our political theorists will 
come up with a new vocabulary which will enable us 
to describe more satisfactorily the new orders in Asia. 
Until then, we should do well to attempt to understand 
what is taking place in these countries, and to remember 
that politics is not geometry and that arbitrary defini- 
tions do not render its conclusions indisputable. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ROME 

TALY IS THE last of eight European 
[ countries which I have visited dur- 
ing the last three-and-a-half months, 
and the only one south of the Alps. 
And if you take a line running rough- 
ly along the southern slope of the 
Alps, leaving Germany, Switzerland, 
France and Austria to the North and 
Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia and Greece 
to the South, you have a boundary 
between the more and the less pros- 
perous parts of Europe. 

So, while Italy has certainly shared 
to a considerable extent in the up- 
ward economic surge that is charac- 
teristic of Europe today, it is not sur- 
prising that special economic difficul- 
ties and political frustrations remain 
in this beautiful and historic penin- 
sula. Consider the bright side of the 
picture first. The first things that 
strike a foreign traveler—railway 
trains and stations—are much im- 
proved, compared with my last visit 
eight years ago. 

The larger cities, notably Rome 
and Milan, have erected huge blocks 
of new apartments. Milan, which has 
always been the pacemaker in indus- 
try and commerce, with a tempo of 
life more reminiscent of Zurich or 
Brussels than Naples and Palermo, is 
fairly burgeoning with new office 
buildings containing mechanical ele- 
vators and all other modern equip- 
ment, 

The Italian gross national product 
is up 50 per cent, compared with 
1953; it showed a growth of five per 
cent during the last year. Italy’s gold 
and dollar reserves are the highest 
in history, about $3 billion, and the 
country’s overall balance of payments 
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‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS: 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Impressions of 
Italian Politics 


is strongly favorable. The lira has 
never been in such a sound position. 

In most European countries (the 
little islands of very moderate social- 
ism in Scandinavia excepted), pros- 
perity has affected politics. Labor and 
Socialist parties have gone to the 
Right; and the voters, most recently 
in Britain, have shown their prefer- 
ence for parties and groupings to the 
right of the Socialists, 

Not so in Italy. Here, despite evi- 
dences of material 
there has been surprisingly little 
change in the voting habits of the 
people. The Christian Democrats, 
united by allegiance to the Catholic 
Church but seriously divided on some 
social and economic issues, remain 
the strongest single party, with about 
43 per cent of the popular vote and 
of the seats in Parliament, since 
Italy has proportional representation. 
Against them stands a Leftist bloc, 22 
per cent Communist, 15 per cent Left- 
wing Socialist, headed by Pietro 
Nenni. The other 20 per cent is 
divided among half a dozen or more 
small, almost splinter, parties, which 
are further weakened by continuous 
splits and secessions in their own 
ranks. 

Many Italian Leftists (and some 
Rightists too) are uneasy and un- 
happy about the prospect of con- 
tinued rule by a party which is closely 
allied with the Catholic Church. Anti- 
clericalism is a tradition with Italian 
radicals and also with some Italians 
who are conservative in social and 
economic outlook, but who still re- 


improvement, 


member Cavour’s struggle with the 
Papacy in the unification of Italy. 
Yet the only visible political alter- 





native, a government led by Com. 
munists, or strongly influenced }y 
Communists, seems even more jp. 
tolerable. Like it or not, the Christia 
Democrats and the Communists ar 
the two effective mass parties in Italy 
today. In many villages the struggk 
is between the priest and the loci 
Communist party secretary. 

What complicates the political pip. 
ture still more is that the Christian 
Democrats are by no means a solidly 
united party. Said one well-known 
conservative journalist: “That party 
is split between Catholic conserva. 
tives and Catholic socialists, and one 
faction paralyzes what the other trie 
to do.” This is perhaps an over. 
simplification, but the divergence be. 
tween the Left and Right wings o 
the Christian Democrats is a fact 
Ettore Bernabi, editor of the Rom 
Christian Democratic newspaper, || 
Popolo, replied to my question as to 
whether there are differences in the 
party: “Yes, many and deep.” 

A possible way to eliminate the 
present frozen immobilism of Italian 
politics, one that is probably not dis. 
tasteful to President Giovanni Gron- 
chi, who inclines to the Left faction 
of the Christian Democrats, is to per- 
suade the Nenni Socialists to break 
their ties with the Communists. But 
this is easier said than done. Hungary 
did create a kind of “crisis of con- 
science” among the Nenni Socialists; 
Nenni himself, in written answers to 
questions which I put to him, e- 
pressed emphatic disapproval of So- 
viet suppression of Hungarian free: 
dom. But he was sceptical of the pos 
sibility of rapprochement with the 
Christian Democrats, because, as he 
put it, “although there are outspoken 
democratic and popular elements it 
the Christian Democratic party, the 
party as a whole is dominated by 
conservative and confessional inter: 
ests.” 

So the Italian political spectrum 
remains blurred and confused, 4 
though one senses that slowly im 
proving conditions re 
making for a climate where violentt 
is less likely. 
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Advise and Consent, 
By Allen Drury. 
Doubleday. 616 pp. $5.75. 


ApvIsE AND CONSENT is a con- 
tinyously exciting and _ intricately 
plotted novel of grand design, written 
by a successful reporter who has ob- 
served American politics in Wash- 
ington for 15 years. It covers just 
a few days in the life of the Senate 
and Presidency, but manages to in- 
clude nearly every imaginable ex- 
citement from the death of the Presi- 
dent to the landing on the moon 
by both the Americans and the 
Russians. And yet for all the drama 
and intensity, it is quite clear by 
the end that except for a few senti- 
mental and inconsistent common- 
places, Allen Drury has nothing to 
say about American politics. He is 
incapable of taking any reasoned at- 
titude toward his material, of giving 
it meaning or finding meaning in it. 
Worse than that, though he himself 
seems quite unconscious of what he 
is doing, he has either written a 
gross libel on the men who run this 
country, or he is demonstrating that 
American leaders are as ruthless and 
immoral in their methods as their 
chief international foes, the Commu- 
nists. What does it imply when such 
a novel becomes a best seller and re- 
ceives, on the whole, favorable re- 
views ? 

The central action in Advise and 
Consent is the attempt to win Senate 
approval for the nomination of 
Robert A. Leffingwell as Secretary of 
State. Leffingwell is a cold, arrogant, 
ambitious man, with some obvious 
resemblances to Alger Hiss. The 
President, with equally obvious re- 
semblances to Roosevelt, has chosen 
Leffingwell, a white knight of liberal- 
ism, because he wants a Secretary of 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


An Unpolitical Political Novel 


Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davis 
Professor of English Literature, 
Columbia University 


State who will be more “flexible” in 
his dealings with the Russians. In 
his first statements before the Senate 
subcommittee, Leffingwell declares 
his readiness to yield to the Russians 
with an explicitness which would be 
unthinkable for a man in his posi- 
tion and with his supposed astute- 
ness, whatever his ultimate intentions. 
Drury lays it on this way so that his 
readers will know that they are sup- 
posed to be against Leffingwell. 

All the liberals, however, appeasers 
of Communism at heart, flock to 
Leffingwell’s banner—especially the 
political reporters and conductors of 
Sunday TV panel programs, appar- 
ently a specially naive group. Al- 
though Leffingwell has already 
thrown away any bargaining power 
he might have as Secretary, the pre- 
sumably shrewd, tough President 
continues to press for his accepiance. 
When Leffingwell is accused of hav- 
ing belonged to a Communist cell 
when teaching at a university, the 
liberals redouble their efforts in his 
behalf. The accusations—which are 
true—simply prove to them that the 
opposition to Leffingwell is thorough- 
ly reactionary in nature. 

The chief obstacle to Leffingwell’s 
appointment is the immovable chair- 
man of the subcommittee holding 
hearings on the nomination. He is 
Brigham Anderson of Utah, a thor- 
oughly likable, intelligent, patriotic 
young Senator who had had, how- 
ever, a homosexual experience during 
the war. By a most unlikely series of 
accidents, a photograph suggesting 
the nature of this relationship falls 
into the hands of a meddling liberal 
Justice of the Supreme Court, who 


gives it to the majority leader of the 
Senate, who gives it to the President, 
who gives it to a snarling, bullying 
demagogue named Van Ackerman. 
Van Ackerman is on the Leffingwell 
side. Having discovered that crowds, 
worried about an atomic war with 
Russia, will cheer when he says that 
he would rather go on his knees to 
Moscow than die under a hydrogen 
bomb, he has been speaking with 
success at large meetings obviously or- 
ganized by the Communists. Though 
Van Ackerman’s manners and tactics 
are those of the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy, his relations to the Commu- 
nists are much like those of Henry 
Wallace in the Progressive campaign 
of 1948. 

When young Senator Anderson, 
under intolerable pressure, commits 
suicide, the Senate, in a wave of 
moral revulsion, votes down the 
Leffingwell appointment. The Presi- 
dent dies, but just before his death 
he redeems himself by reacting 
strongly to a Russian threat. The Vice 
President, an amiable fellow whom 
no one, including himself, had taken 
very seriously before, rises magnifi- 
cently to his new responsibilities, and 
shows that he is going to be even 
tougher with the Russians than his 
predecessor. 

The novel ends happily with the 
triumph of the anti-Leffingwell, anti- 
appeasement cause. And all the read- 
ers can rejoice, for everyone except 
the naive liberals has seen from the 
beginning what should and must be 
done. 

Clearly Advise and Consent is not 
a political novel at all, It is a boy’s 
book in which an abstractly patriotic 
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cause which everyone can be for tri- 
umphs despite the machinations of a 
pack of villains and fools: the coldly 
prevaricating Leffingwell, the whin- 
ing, threatening Van Ackerman, the 
scowling, arrogant Russians, the 
hypocritical Justice of the Supreme 
Court, 

Advise and Consent is so unpoliti- 
cal that it is not even possible to tell 
which party is Democratic and which 
Republican. There is no attempt to 
relate the central issue of the novel 
to actual social, political and intellec- 
tual conditions in this country, or to 
confront the real problems which di- 
vide men of good will, both liberal 
and conservative, when they debate 
methods of checking Communist im- 
perialism, liberating the Communist 
satellite countries, improving our re- 
lations with non-Communist nations. 
and reducing the threat of war. 

Advise and Consent is a profound- 
ly uneducative novel. It is an enter- 
taining one because Drury has pre- 
sented with considerable enthusiasm 
the kinds of dramatic confrontations 
which have been provided in great 
abundance in the last quarter-century 
—confrontations in which Hiss. 
McCarthy, Nixon, Roosevelt. Truman, 
Hopkins, Strauss and so many others 
have figured. He has concentrated 
and even exaggerated them at the 
same time that he has depoliticalized 
them. The novel is told almost com- 
pletely in dialogue, and Drury, after 
years of listening to Senators, takes 
obvious delight in writing their 
speeches for them, and letting them 
tell each other off. His heroes, of 
course, stand up very well under at- 
tack, reply smoothly, astutely, bland- 
ly. In fact, the word “blandly” occurs 
on nearly every page. Some of the 
Senatorial dialogue is done well, but 
the social conversation, especially 
that of the French and English am- 
bassadors and_ their 
straight out of Ouida. 

Advise and Consent has another 
significant aspect. Though most char- 
acters are plain villains or heroes po- 
litically, Drury has tried to show, in 
the characters of the President, the 
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majority leader of the Senate, and 
one or two other national leaders 
whom he admires, the ambiguities, 
the compromises, the resort to evil 
means for presumably good ends 
which seem inseparable from the con- 
quest and exercise of power. 

This is an insight which Drury 
might well have learned from lib- 
erals like Reinhold Niebubr and 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. If so, he could 
never acknowledge it, for it is in- 
compatible with the naiveté he con- 
temptuously attributes to liberals 
throughout the novel. Just as the 
boy’s book aspect of the novel can 
give readers the sense of being on the 
right side of a political fight without 
having to do any political thinking 
themselves, the description of the 
means which the President and ma- 
jority leader feel forced to adopt can 
give the readers the sense that they 
now have a mature understanding of 
the moral price that the exercise of 
power inevitably exacts. 
himself, 


these two aspects blithely unrecon- 


Drury however, leaves 





ciled. The Supreme Court Justice, the 
majority leader and the President 
destroy in the dirtiest possible per. 
sonal way a man who is opposing 
them on grounds of political princi- 
ple. Drury, admiring two of them, is 
impressed that they are strong enough 
to use and rise above whatever means 
the achievement of their purposes re. 
quires them to use. At the same time 
he can speak sentimentally of America 
as a “good-hearted nation that is 
fundamentally too decent to know 
how to deal with the sharpies who 
encircle her, some with the faces of 
enemies, and some with the faces of 
friends.” 

The popular success of Advise and 
Consent is doubly indicative. It shows 
how undefined and _ unstructured 
American politics has become in this 
exceedingly difficult period of inter. 
national tensions, And it shows how 
easily the doctrine that an absolutist 
morality is impossible in politics can 
become an unthinking or unresisting 
acceptance of particular immortal 
practices. 





Indonesia Past and Present 


The Story of Indonesia. 
By Louis Fischer. 
Harper. 341 pp. $5.00. 


OF ALL THE NEW nations which 
have emerged since the war, perhaps 
none has proved more disappointing 
to its friends than Indonesia. In 1950 
it seemed indeed the former colony 
most likely to succeed: It was rich 
in natural resources and possessed a 
large, varied population and a com- 
plex culture synthesized from Hindu, 
Moslem, Chinese, European and in- 
digenous elements; it was animated 
by a vigorous nationalist movement 
which had successfully resisted Dutch 
suppression, Japanese manipulation 
and Communist subversion. Yet to- 
day, barely a decade later, the coun- 
try is torn by civil war and rebellion, 
faced with economic collapse and 
menaced by the explosive renaissance 
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of a Communist party eight million 
strong. In place of the unity, idealism 
and bold confidence of the Revolu- 
tionary period has come a_bewil- 
dered, cynical or exhausted despair. 
Indonesian partisans who saw the 
new republic in the image of Jeffer 
son’s young and optimistic America 
have more and more come to see il 
in the image of Chiang’s corrupt and 
doomed China. And as always it 
cases of early promise unfulfilled, 
the haunting, ever-pressing question 
in everyone’s mind is: What went 
wrong? 

Louis Fischer, a veteran observer 
of world affairs who over the past 
40 years has been almost everywhere 
and talked to almost everyone, a 
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rived in Indonesia for the first time 
in the spring of 1958, at what was 

probably its lowest point to date. A 
nasty hand grenade attempt on the 
life of President Achmed Sukarno 
had just been made in a Djakarta 
sammar school; the Government, 
stung by the United Nations’ refusal 
to discuss the West New Guinea issue, 
had suddenly taken over almost all 
the remaining Dutch properties in 
the country, bringing widespread eco- 
nomic dislocation; and a rival gov- 
ernment, headed by some of the na- 
tion’s most prominent political fig- 
ures, had been set up in Central Su- 
matra, leading to open civil war. 

Fischer stayed two months, travel- 
ing and talking with Sukarno at 
length, interviewing various other 
leaders—Mohammed Hatta, the dis- 
enchanted ex-Vice President; Abdul 
Haris Nasution, the tightly profes- 
sional Army Chief. of Staff; Ruslan 
Abdulgani, perhaps Sukarno’s most 
influential advisor—and acclimating 
himself to the febrile political atmos- 
phere of Djakarta. Combining these 
first-hand impressions of Indonesia in 
agony with a survey of the literature 
on her history and culture, Fischer 
has produced a very readable book 
which gives a vivid, compact and 
generally accurate account of what 
has gone wrong in Indonesia. But he 
fails, in a most exasperating fashion, 
to make the criticisms and draw the 
the conclusions for reform which this 
account seems so directly to imply. 
The Story of Indonesia is vigorous 
and acute in its portrayal of men and 
events on the Indonesian scene, but 
limp and oddly evasive in its judg- 
ments of them. 

Fischer divides his book into two 
nearly equal halves, “The Past” and 
“The Present.” Under “The Past,” he 
gives a concise and neatly organized 
teview of Indonesian history, begin- 
ning with the Java Ape Man a half- 
million years ago and ending with 
the transfer of sovereignty from Hol- 
land to the United States of Indonesia 
in December 1949. There is little 
that is new in these fact-filled pages, 
but, more than any other recent his- 
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TWO FASCINATING BOOKS ON 


TWO GREAT THINKERS 


as seen in candid and revealing conversations 
by their friends and colleagues 
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ln this exchange of opinion and reminiscence, 
the great philosopher and educator comes vividly 
z to life. We meet him with his family and friends, 
overhear his lectures, glimpse him at work, dis- 
cuss his books, see him absorbed in ideas and above all “living his philoso- 
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A paradoxical and poetic nature is re- 
vealed in this book about the philosopher 
who was also a beloved teacher and friend. 
We learn of his personal life and of his 
ideas; hear his self-estimate as a man of 
letters; learn of his increasing isolation. Out of the conversation emerges 
a portrait of absorbing interest. 


Participants in the discussion: James Gutmann, Horace M. Kallen, 


| Corliss Lamont, Milton Munitz, Ernest Nagel, John H. Randall, Jr., 


Herbert W. Schneider (Biographical sketches included in the volume). 
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torical survey, Fischer’s places domes- 
tic Indonesian events in the wider 
context of world history and politics. 
In so doing he adds a new dimension 
to familiar and oft-recorded occur- 
rences which more specialized histo- 
rians, their eyes focused firmly on 
the Indonesian foreground, have gen- 
erally failed to provide. 

The “Present” half of the book is 
much less systematically arranged, 
much scrappier in quality, and the 
emphasis on personalities at the ex- 
pense of social forces, characteristic 
to a degree of the historical section 
as_ well, overwhelming. 
There are chapters on an air trip 
with Sukarno, on the charms of Bali, 
the Communists and Sukarno’s rela- 
tions with them, native medicines and 
cures, the Army, the economic situa- 
tion, the personal ambassadorial 
work of an American film distributor, 
and one in which Sukarno and 
Fischer debate the virtues of birth 
control—a mélange of subjects pre- 
sented in a kaleidoscopic fashion. 

But the Indonesian political scene 
is kaleidoscopic too, and so an in- 
triguing and fascinating, if somewhat 
fluctuating, image of it emerges from 
this diversity of detail and incident: 
Sukarno crying, “Give me something 
to say to my people and I will change 
their sentiments overnight”; Hatta 
angrily insisting that he will not re- 
join the Government because he will 
not be the prisoner of other men’s 
policies, and shouting, “I have known 
Sukarno for decades. He won't 
change. He will always start mass 
demonstrations for [West New Gui- 
nea}”; Nasution confessing with sim- 


becomes 







“At Dartmoutu one student walked 
up in the heat of the question period to 
within a foot of me, and as he began to 
question me, his voice broke with emo- 
tion: ‘Do you mean fo say that there are 
circumstances under which you would 
make war if it meant death for a hun- 
dred million men, women, and children>’ 
‘Yes, I said. The audience gasped. | 
gasped too, bul they didn’t hear me, and 
that is one of the difficulties. Students 
know nothing, 
have no intima- 
tion of the horrors 


of pacifism.” 
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SUKARNO: ‘WANTS TO BE LOVED’ 


ple soldierly directness, “If I fol- 
lowed the dictates of my heart, I’d 
suppress all political parties.” All 
these images, anecdotes, quotations, 
crowding in on and reinforcing one 
another, give the authentic flavor of 
life among the Indonesian political 
élite today. 

But a simple rendering of the scene 
is not enough: One wishes to know 
from a man of Fischer’s background 
and experience what he thinks of it 
all. And on such matters—matters of 
judgment, evaluation and criticism—- 
he becomes equivocal rather than 
trenchant, cagey rather than candid. 
A man who knew Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin ought to have something 
novel and impressive to say about 
Sukarno. But Fischer goes no further 
than to say that, although Sukarno 
has a naturally sunny personality, as 
President he is necessarily a lonely 
man, and that he shows a refresh- 
ing lack of hypocrisy about his well- 
developed interest in women. What 
did a man who is a friend of Nehru 
and a former intimate of Gandhi think 
of the Asian leader who, having pre- 
sided over 10 years of snowballing 
political and economic discontent, 
says he wants 250 million people in a 
country drastically overcrowded at 
85 million. who attributes the tre- 





mendous growth of the Indonesian 
Communist party mainly to American 
foreign policy blunders, and who 
announces he is a Hindu, Moslem, 
Christian, Marxist and admirer of 
Richard Nixon all at the same time? 
The comparison of the moral and 
intellectual stature of the two In. 
dians and the Indonesian cries to be 
made, but all we get is the notation 
that, like Nehru, Sukarno wants to 
be loved. 

Did Fischer, who has seen poli- 
ticians of every stripe in action, give 
no thought to concealed interests, or 
hidden struggles for power, in evalu- 
ating the Indonesian leaders’ state- 
ments? For example, he makes no 
comment when Abdulgani says he 
dislikes Communism because “‘it does 
not leave room for religion,” when 
Nasution says that “separate areas of 
[governmental] activity must be 
marked out for military, economic 
and political organs,” or when the 
Sultan of Jogjakarta presents him- 
self as wholly without national politi- 
cal ambitions. 

It is also both fair and accurate 
to characterize the Padang rebellion 
as a blindly negative, wildly un- 
realistic, emotional outburst—and far 
from being either wholly idealistic or 
simply anti-Communist-—but it is 
peculiar not to ask at the same time 
why a group of first-rate professional 
economists, deeply religious and fun- 
damentally pacific Moslem intellec- 
tuals and patriotic professional sdl- 
diers were driven to such suicidal de- 
spair. And in the end, Fischer’s sole 
suggestion for Indonesia in extremis 
is a magnificently superfluous Gand- 
hian injunction to be true to Eastem 
traditions, re-emphasize _ village 
values and avoid over-hasty indus- 
trialization, 

But for all his avoidance of hard, 
and admittedly far from simple, ques 
tions of responsibility and reform, 
Fischer has provided in his fine ac 
count of Indonesian past and present 
a book very much worth reading for 
anyone who remains convinced to 
the end that responsibility will yet be 
laid and reform will yet come. 
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Jews in the American CP 


The Jew and Communism. 


By Melech Epstein. 


Trade Union Sponsoring Committee, 438 pp. $6.95. 


HerE IS A segment of the story 
of the Communist party in the United 
States and well-nigh the whole story 
of its Jewish section. What seems 
remarkable is not that the Commu- 
nist party was able to draw into its 
ranks a number of Jewish workers, 
but that it affected such a negligible 
portion of them. One must remember 
that the majority of them had come 
from Russia, where they had endured 
all sorts of privations under the 
Tsarist regime and where they had 
participated in the revolutionary 
struggle for a free Russia. 

One must also recall that Jewish 
workers had spent their boyhoods in 
cheder, the traditional school, and 
had absorbed in their most impres- 
sionable years the prophetic vision 
of righteousness and compassion for 
the orphan, the widow, the stranger 
at the gates, the lowly and down- 
trodden. And though they discarded 
later much of what they had been 
taught and much of the ritual of re- 
ligion, they never relinquished the 
prophetic vision and the hope for 
human redemption—as a social rather 
than a theological category—that ac- 
companied it. 

Little wonder then that the Russian 
Revolution aroused their enthusiasm 
and evoked their deepest sympathy, 
and that they failed for a while to 
note the difference between its two 
expressions—the democratic revolt of 
March and the Bolshevik usurpation 
of November. Fortunately the con- 
fusion did not last long and only a 
scant minority continued to champion 
Communist doctrine and condone 
Communist practice. 





But the story of the Communist 
ovement arfiong Jews—whatever its 
Scope and influence may have been 
needs to be told for several reasons: 
n one hand, as a_ contribution 
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toward the history of the American 
CP; on the other hand, as a descrip- 
tion of some of the factors and fail- 
ings that create a climate suitable 
for its growth. Melech Epstein has 
disclosed that story and his book 
helps to clarify much in the sordid 
and twisted “epic” of Communism as 
an ideology and a movement in 
America. 

What is especially significant is 
that Epstein writes with authority, as 
one who knows Communism in 
America from the inside, as one who 
was in its vanguard almost from 
the beginning, editing its Yiddish 
daily, Morgen Fretheit, from 1925 to 
1929, He remained in the party until 
the great betrayal that was embodied 
in the Stalin-Hitler pact in 1939. He 
had had misgivings before that and 
was out of grace with the wielders 
of power in the party, but held on 
primarily because he was convinced 
that—despite all its violations of the 
content and spirit of socialism-—Com- 
munism represented the staunchest 
and most vigorous foe of fascism, the 
one insurmountable obstacle in its 
march to victory. The pact dashed 
this illusion to pieces and Epstein 
broke with the party. 

Epstein has not, however, per- 
formed any somersaults; he has not 
gone over, as others have done, to 
the side of reaction. His final repudia- 
tion of Communism has only served 
to strengthen and sharpen his realiza- 
tion that socialism and democracy 
are inseparable, that socialism with- 
out democracy is neither humanistic 
nor liberating, and that it does not 
open up new horizons, but eliminates 
the good that has already been 
achieved. And although in this book 
he says little about himself—indeed 
he refers to himself in the third per- 
son—the reader senses more than a 


New York University 


hint of the doubts and anxieties that 
must have befallen him as he wit- 
nessed the tragi-comedy of an “Ameri- 
can” political party resembling a 
group of puppets manipulated from 
Moscow. 

It ceased to be comic and became 
altogether tragic when Jewish Com- 
munists, at the behest of Moscow, ac- 
claimed the Stalin-Hitler pact and 
opposed aid for England in the fate- 
ful battle against Nazism. And later 
—after World War II—they denied 
and then explained away the wanton 
murder of hundreds of Yiddish writ- 
ers in the Soviet Union and the utter 
annihilation of Jewish culture. 

Out of the details skilfully and 
scrupulously coordinated by the au- 
thor, a picture emerges. And what is 
particularly depressing is the small- 
ness of the people in it. One may dis- 
agree with a political or philosophical 
viewpoint and still respect the single- 
ness of purpose and the high devo- 
tion of its proponents. If Epstein’s 
story in its entirety, and his ‘por- 
traits of individuals, is correct, as it 
appears to be, no such respect can 
be accorded the “heroes” of his book. 

And it would be odd if it were not 
so. What else is to be expected of 
the adherents of a total ideology 
which scoffs at fundamental ethical 
values and, in the language of Lenin 
(not to mention Stalin) , equates mo- 
rality with the alleged interests of the 
working class? Similarly, what else is 
to be expected when means are utterly 
divorced from ends and goals, when 
the means do not confirm and sanc- 
tify those ends, but degrade and 
pollute them? The ‘ends are in the 
future, but the deterioration of char- 
acter is in the present. This is not 
the only lesson—but surely among 
the important ones—that we can learn 
from Epstein’s book. 
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By Albert Goldman 


When You Stand up and Blow by the Clock, 


You Can't Sound Like a Creative Jazzman 


osT sTUDS who blow the mod- 
M ern jazz wish they didn’t have 
to make it in theater-clubs and bars 
where crowds of people sit around 
and dig them every minute they’re on 
the stand, Those stages in the clubs 
and all those people out front make 
a man feel like he’s an entertainer 
and he’s supposed to put on a show. 
Now, jazz is no show. It’s just 
like you were looking over some 
guy’s shoulder while he’s writing 
music. If he stops for a minute, or 
scratches his jaw, you wouldn’t fig- 
ure there was anything weird about 
it. In fact, it wouldn’t be strange if 
he just put down the pen and started 
to walk around the room getting his 
ideas straight. Well, that’s what a 
jazzman would like to do. He’d like 
to be real loose when he’s on the gig 
—maybe play from the back of the 
room so’s he could get a crazy sound, 
or break off in the middle of a chorus 
and listen to the rest of it in his 
head. But how can you be that 
loose in a place that’s set up like a 
theater, with shifts of musicians go- 
ing on and off the stand every 15 
minutes and an audience that expects 
a show? When you have to stand 
up and blow by the clock, you’re not 
gonna sound like a creative musician. 
Jazz is a thing that doesn’t come 
easy. You gotta be set just right to 
catch those little flicks that come up 
the back of your neck and into your 
head. If you get tight and squeeze 
the pipe, those ideas won't get 
through and pretty soon, dad, you'll 
be blowing with an empty head. 
Now, nothing chokes a man up 
quicker than a crowd of people. All 


those eyes and ears can bug you. 
Some cats can’t make it at all. They 
have to shoot themselves full of horse 
and clamp on a pair of shades be- 
fore they can make the scene. Even 
then it’s hard to lose that audience, 
so you'll see the jazzmen turn their 
backs and hump over their horns and 
try to catch that faint little sound in 
their heads. Poor cats! 

Sometimes a man will walk off 
the stand and never come back, he’s 
so hung. But the strong ones—they 
fight back. They show those cats out 
front just what they think of them— 
and it’s pretty wild. That’s just the 
sort of scene I saw the last time Bud 
Powell played at Birdland. 

I got down to the basement early 
when the place was practically empty. 
and Bud played the first set in fine 
form. He was comfortable because 
there weren’t any people to put him 
on. He could sit there and blow 
chorus after chorus like a sound 
track. When the time came for his 
next blast, the cellar had filled up 
and Bud was in an ugly mood. 

He sat down to his piano and be- 
gan a number. Before his rhythm 
section could pick him up, he stopped. 
The boy with the bass hung his head 
and the drummer looked away. Bud 
was uncool. Finally he made a start 
and everybody began to dig him. 
Bud can do anything he wants to 
with his instrument when the scene 
is cool. But now, with a full house 
sitting up to see him make it, he 
wouldn’t play. Again he stopped. He 
wanted to know what time it was— 
maybe it was time to quit! Now 
everyone’s pretty cool at Birdland. 





The cats who fall in there don’t fig 
ure to be entertained the end, but 
there is such a thing as being put 
down hard and nobody digs that. 

Well, Bud finally started playing 
again because now he had something 
else going. He’d spotted a pretty 
blonde chick sitting in the front row 
and he began to bug her. There was 
nothing to it. All he had to do wa 
keep staring at her with a real out 
look in his eyes and pretty soon she 
started to guess that 
grooved him pretty good, becauy 
when Peewee Marquette came on to 
announce the next group, Bul 
wouldn’t get off the stand. That sure 
shook up little Peewee. Poor Bud, 
he just wouldn’t get with the scene 

The last set I caught was the same 
bit all over again. This time he hun 
everybody up by playing the same 
tune twice. But now I was hip, and 
cut out. What the hell! If you pick 
up one good set in a night, you're 
scored. Why, most studs woulda! 
give you that one set, Only next time. 
man, I’m gonna cut out when every: 
body else is coming in. That way. 
Bud and I will goof together—you 
dig? 


squirm. I 
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On STAGE 






The 
Hits 


Heartbreak House. By Bernard Shaw. 
Directed by Harold Clurman. Presented 
by Maurice Evans and Robert L. Joseph. 
At the Billy Rose Theater. 

Dances. The Sol Hurok International 
Series at the Winter Garden. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows. By John M. 
Synge. Presented by André Gregory, Pirie 
Macdonald, and Neil Smith. At the Gate 
Theater. 

All the King’s Men. By Robert Penn 
Warren. Directed by Mark Schoenberg. 
Presented by Michel Bouché, Arnold M. 
Brockman, and Iris Michaels. At the East 
74th Street Theater. 

Cheri. Adapted by Anita Loos from 
stories by Colette. Presented by the Play- 
wrights Company and Robert Lewis. At 
the Morosco Theater. 

Golden Fleecing. Directed by Abe Bur- 
tows. Presented by Courtney Burr and 
Gilbert Miller. At Henry Miller’s Theater. 





SHIPLEY 


HAW HAS NOW beside 
Shakespeare to dominate the sea- 
son. Heartbreak House, for all its 
seemingly talk, presses 


come 


desultory 
home a warning as important now as 
it was in 1920: Heedlessness in any 
land will bring disaster. (“Do you 
think the laws of God will be sus- 
pended in favor of England because 
you were born in it?”) 

A consummate cast presents the 
Shavian barbs. Maurice Evans, at his 
best as the 88-year-old Captin Shot- 
over, is made up to resemble Shaw. 
Pamela Brown is most fetching as his 
colonial daughter; Diana Wynyard as 
his domestic daughter is in sweet 
command. Diane Cilento daintily yet 
shrewdly exemplifies Young England. 
and unites it with the traditions of Old 
England (as exemplified by the Cap- 
lain), pointing the way to continuing 
Vitality in the land. Sam Levene 
makes businessman Mangan too much 
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New Season 
Its Stride 


the Jew, and Alan Webb is too weak 
as the liberal. But the twin peaks 
of the early season are Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado and Shaw’s biting Heart- 
break House, 

The invincible Sol Hurok has been 
scoring again, at top form: the 
Philippine Dance Company displayed 
superb deftness and exotic beauty: 
the Polish Folk Ballet is another 
Hurok triumph. 

There is beauty in Synge’s retelling 
of Ireland’s sad legend of Deirdre, 
the young beauty whom an old king 
coveted, but who went with the young 
man of her choice for seven happy 
years, until the old king’s vengeance 
took them to the grave. Synge has 
woven the story with his most tender 
dialogue, the earthy speech of the 
people rising to poetry. Salome Jens 
snares well the simple beauty of Deir- 
dre, and the other women come alive, 
despite the slow direction. The loneli- 
ness of every mortal, except at the 
core of love, is one of the moods that 
shines through the beauty of Deirdre 
of the Sorrows. 

All the King’s Men is the second 
of the season’s political plays, for the 
man meant by “Willie Stark” is Huey 
Long. Warren made the story a novel, 
a movie and three times a play. Now 
we see a sinner, but who is not? A 
boss, but who would not be? In 
short, Warren makes the dictator 
human, even as you and I. A rosy- 
hued look at Long, if not a white- 
wash. 

The play begins with a speech at 
the dedication of Willie’s pet hos- 
pital. Hecklers challenge Willie’s mo- 
tives; the speaker says what counts 
is not the background but the fact: 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Here is a splendid hospital. By flash- 
backs we get the background: the 
tangled life of Willie, his enemies and 
his cronies, Clifton James makes Wil- 
lie intimately credible; John Ragin 
is intense in the role of the tortured 
man who was a reporter and then 
Willie’s man Friday. At the end, 
Willie has gone, but the hospital 
stands. The question of values re- 
mains unanswered. 

Hopes for the dramatization of 
Colette’s sensitive stories, when Cheri 
came, faded with the vulgar display 
that strikes and offends the eye and 
mind. For all the good work of Kim 
Stanley as the aging cocotte in love 
with the young blatherskite, the most 
entertaining element of the show is 
the spread of the absurd costumes and 
overdecorated rooms of the fading 
French demi-monde. Cheri’s mother, 
Cheri’s mistress, and the mother of 
the girl he marries for her money are 
all successful cocottes. Cheri, as the 
grown but never grown-up Frederick 
is called, is completely spoiled, self- 
centered, complacent and contempiti- 
ble. We are not brought to sympathy 
with him or anyone, and by the time 
the supposedly sad moments come, 
we are beyond any caring. 

Fast and fantastic farce comes with 
the “golden fleecing” that three 
bright Navy boys give to the roulette 
wheel in Venice with a new and 
guaranteed fool-proof system: their: 
plays are calculated by an electronic 
computer. But the computer is not 
given shore leave, and when its con- 
clusions are flashed from the ship 
anchored in the harbor to the three 
boys on shore, the Navy starts a hunt 
for the “spies.”” The Admiral has the 
hotel room under the one which the 
boys are using; he does not get mixed 
with the con game until his daughter 
gets off the elevator at the wrong 
floor. She falls in love with the big 
bad boy, falls in with their scheme 
and, when there seems no other way 
of placating papa Admiral, falls into 
the Grand Canal. Corny and con- 
trived, the play pumps laughter like a 
gasoline pump—if you can fall into 
its mood of unbelievable farce. 
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THE TALE OF LEON T. 


In his piece on Bruno R. (“The Strange Tale 
of Bruno R.,” NL, September 28), Daniel Bell 
wrote: “ ‘However onerous . . . the perspective 
may be,’ as Trotsky put it, if the Stalin regime 
was not merely an ‘abhorrent relapse’ on the 
road to socialism, but a new exploiting class, 





then true believers everywhere would have to 
repudiate the Soviet state and refuse to defend 
it as progressive. In the longer perspective, if 
the larger thesis was true, that socialism was no 
longer the inevitable stage after capitalism, 
then. . . . But Trotsky refused to consider the 
alternative of bureaucratic collectivism.” 

It is true that Trotsky refused to consider it, 
but he had his doubts about it. The full quota- 
tion gives us a better idea of it: “However oner- 
ous the second perspective may be, if the world 
proletariat should actually prove incapable of 
fulfilling the mission placed upon it by the 
course of development, nothing else would re- 
main except to recognize that the socialist 
program, based on the internal contradictions 
of capitalist society, ended as a utopia. It is 
self-evident that a new ‘minimum’ program 
would be required—for the defense of the in- 
terests of the slaves of the totalitarian bureau- 
cratic society.” 

To suppress his doubts, this last of the 
utopians indulged in some extraordinary flights 
of optimistic fancy: “I endeavored to demon- 
strate in my article, ‘The USSR in the War,’ 
that the perspective of a non-worker and non- 
bourgeois society of exploitation, or ‘bureau- 
cratic collectivism,’ is the perspective of com- 
plete defeat and the decline of the most pro- 
found historical pessimism. Are there any genu- 
ine reasons for such a perspective? It is not 
superfluous to inquire about this among our 
class enemies. 

“In the weekly of the well-known newspaper 
Paris-Soir of August 31, 1939, an extremely 
instructive conversation is reported between the 
French ambassador Coulondre and Hitler on 
August 25, at the time of their last interview. 
(The source of the information is undoubtedly 
Coulondre himself.) Hitler sputters, boasts of 
the pact which he concluded with Stalin (‘a 
realistic pact’) and ‘regrets’ that German and 
French blood will be spilled. 

“ ‘But,’ Coulandre objects, ‘Stalin displayed 
great double-dealing. The real victor (in case 
of war) will be Trotsky. Have you thought this 
over?’ 

“T know,’ der Fuehrer responds, ‘but why 
did France and Britain give Poland complete 
freedom of action?’ 

“These gentlemen like to give a_ personal 
name to the specter of revolution. But this of 
course is not the essence of this dramatic con- 
versation at the very moment when diplomatic 
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relations were ruptured. ‘War will inevitably 
provoke revolution,’ the representative of in. 
perialistic democracy, himself chilled to thf 
marrow, frightens his adversary. ‘I know,’ Hitler \ 
responds, as if it were a question decided long "% 
ago. ‘I know.’ Astonishing dialogue!” K 

Astonishing indeed. And Trotsky’s comment 
on it provides a strange postscript to the strange gp 
tale of Bruno R. 


London 


ALGERIA 


I would like to ask George B. Boswell (“The 
De Gaulle Gamble,” NL, October 5) where he 
discovered that de Gaulle “obviously prefers’ #} 
local autonomy for Algeria. 

In his speech of September 16, de Gaull 
speaks in glowing terms of “out-and-out [Al. 
gerian] identification with France” and say 
that the Algerians would then “become par ff} 
and parcel of the French people . . . spread 
from Dunkirk to Tamanrasset.” Would de Gaulle 
have struck this patriotic chord if he did not 
wish to incline the people of France to the 
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I must also note that Boswell confuses inte 
gration with assimilation, the latter of which 
the French know to be impossible and even 
undesirable. Integration, as outlined by its 
French advocates, calls for political, economic 
and social unity but respects the religious and 
cultural rights of the Moslem Algerians. 

Sal Tas (“The Army, the Ultras, the Allies.” 
NL, October 5) «reduces integration to a “so- 
gan” invented by the “French ultras.” Does 
he know that complete integration (as opposed 
to assimilation) was proposed by Jacques 
Soustelle, then Governer-General of Algeria, in 
a report to the French Government on June |, 
1955? 

It is true that the European population in 
Algeria was opposed at first to Soustelle’s plan 
of integration. They feared that the abolition 
of the double college system of voting, weighted 
in their favor, would mean that they would be 
overwhelmed by the Moslems. Then they realized 
that by integrating the Algerian departments 
with the rest of France, there would be onl 
eight million Moslems and 50 million French 
men. Their opposition disappeared. 

The industrialization of Algeria, which, a 
cording to Tas, the “French ultras” doubtet 
could be effected, has taken place, as evidence! 
by this statement in de Gaulle’s speech: “Ove 
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the past 10 months, a hundred industrial cov ( 


cerns have applied for authorization to cot 
struct plants.” How could the ultras doult 
the industrialization of Algeria when oil, nature 
gas, high quality iron ore and other mineraé 
have already started to arrive in Algeria? 
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JOHN 
DEWEY 


His Philosophy 
of Education 
and its Critics 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


N THE 100th anniversary of his birth and but seven years after his 
O death, the educational philosophy of John Dewey stands condemned 
by the highest political authority in the United States. In a letter published 
in Life (March 15, 1959), President Eisenhower, who also served briefly 
as President of Columbia University, where John Dewey taught for more 
than a quarter-century, wrote: “Educators, parents and students must be 
continuously stirred up by the defects in our educational system. They must 
be induced to abandon the educational path that, rather blindly, they have 
been following as a result of John Dewey’s teachings.” 

This criticism climaxes the offensive from different quarters of the ide- 
ological compass against Dewey’s educational philosophy. Book upon book, 
article upon article develops the same theme. Criticism of the multiple in- 
adequacies of American education is coupled with large, vague but forth- 
right attacks on John Dewey as the prime cause of American failure. Even 
the Navy and Marines have been called in! One of the most strident books 
in this vein is Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover’s Education and Freedom, 
which should properly be entitled “Education for Victory in the Next War.” 
It is both striking and significant that most of the criticism does not even 
attempt to come to grips with Dewey’s central educational doctrines. Instead, 
it merely deplores the faults and weaknesses of American education—in the 
light of the threat to freedom’s future implicit in Soviet technological advance. 

For all their legitimate, if newly awakened, concern with education today, 











one gets the impression that the most vocal latter-day critics do not them. 
selves exhibit that value of conscientiousness in their criticism which they 
would have our schools stress in their curriculum. They seem to be looking 
for a scapegoat for our predicament rather than for its genuine causes, 
If they had actually read Dewey instead of denouncing him, they would 
have observed that he himself was a lifelong critic of American education, 
and that on occasion his criticism extended even to that small private sector 
of American education which was “progressive” in orientation and took 
its point of departure from his principles. More important still, it was John 
Dewey who long ago foresaw and warned against the very elements which 
have produced the crisis of our times and set off the current hysteria about 
the state of American education. 

It is generally agreed that the main outlines of our crisis were shaped by 
the convergance of two great phenomena. The first is the transformative effects 
of science and technology on society, industry and culture. The second is 
the emergence of Communist totalitarianism as an expanding imperialism 
which sees in the United States the chief foe to its crusade for world 
domination. 

During the last 50 years of his life. Dewey defined our age as the age 
of the scientific revolution. He called upon educators to take note of the 
vast implications of the scientific revolution, of the changes it produced in 
our way of life. He urged a searching inquiry into the institutions, principles 
and methods necessary to channel and master these changes in the interest 
of inclusive and humane ends. Calling for improvement of science instruc- 
tion in elementary schools more than a half-century ago, he wrote: “T be- 
lieve the attitude toward the study of science is, and should be. fixed 
during the earlier years.” He teok scientific knowledge as his paradigm of 
knowledge; and he proposed that its basic logic or pattern of thinking. as 
distinct from specific techniques and methods, be adopted as a norm in 
thinking wisely about political and social affairs. Some of the critics who 
have joined the outcry that Dewey has ill prepared American schools for 
the challenge of our scientific and technological world are the very ones 
who not long ago charged him with “scientism,” with placing undue em- 
phasis upon the mode of scientific experience while slighting other modes. 
The simple truth is that no one who took Dewey’s educational ideas seriously 
would have been surprised by recent technological advances. 

The same is true for the other major explosive element in the current 
situation. During the last 20 years of his life, and most especially during 
World War II when the Soviet Union was being hailed by professional 
humanists and scientists. by leading admirals and generals and politicians. 
as a trusted ally of the democratic powers, Dewey described the nature of 
the Communist threat to the free world. He did not wait for the Kremlin 
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to put a satellite in the sky to recognize the portents of disaster. He pro- 
claimed them when the Kremlin established its satellites on earth—and 
even before then. He called for an intelligent foreign policy based on 
realistic understanding of the nature of Communism, which he had studied 
intensively from the time of the infamous Moscow Trials in the mid-’30s. 

It is the absence of this intelligent foreign policy, for which the politicians, 
generals and admirals are chiefly responsible, that accounts for the particular 
crisis today that agitates Admiral Rickover and his confreres. During the 
last war, the American educational system was no better and in some respects 
it was much worse than it is today. But we had enough political gumption 
to realize what the nature of Hitlerism was—and what its victory would 
mean to the prospects of freedom. We were able to introduce the emergency 
research programs which insured our victory. 

What happened subsequently? Those responsible for political and defense 
policy failed to understand the nature of Communism and failed, therefore, 
to provide the leadership and vision required to contain the newer and 
more dangerous threat to freedom. They stumbled from error to error, from 
one improvisation to another, from appeasement to bluster. They were 
unable to take the initiative with intelligent policies because they lacked a 
clear grasp of nationalism, of Communism, and of the impact of the new 
scientific revolution upon the world. 

I should not like to be misunderstood as implying that failures and 
successes in foreign policy flow directly from educational philosophy or 
practice. But precisely such a proposition seems to be implied by the 
erand panjandrums of the anti-Dewey parade who are convulsed with fury 
at what they call progressive education. For what they really are deploring 
is our truly serious condition vis-d-vis the growing power of the totalitarian 
world—a serious condition that testifies to the defect of political intelligence, 
and sometimes of elementary political knowledge, on the part of those 
responsible for that policy in the past. If education is relevant to this 
question, we must look to the education of those in strategic places and 
command posts. Have those who have neglected the needs of scientific military 
defense from Pearl Harbor to the present, who have systematically neglected 
the opportunities for democratic ideological warfare, who have failed to 
make the United States the leader of the world movement for colonial 
liberation—have all those politicians, generals and admirals been brought 
up on progressive education, or in the spirit of Dewey’s educational 
philosophy? 

Admiral Rickover and some Dewey critics seem to be interested in an 
education which will help us win the next war. If Dewey’s educational 
philosophy had truly guided American education and inspired the architects 
of American foreign policy, their concern would have been how to avoid 











a world war and yet preserve and extend the heritage of free society. For 
this is a corollary of the basic educational aim of Dewey’s philosophy— 
education for creative intelligence in a world of peace and freedom and 
danger. 

Despite those who tax him with lapsing into a cheerful and complacent 
naturalism because man is “in” and “of” nature, the world as it struck 
Dewey has at least two outstanding traits. It is a world of danger—which 
fluctuates in intensity, but is always present—and it is a world of opportunity, 
The dangers are more obvious than the opportunities because most of the 
time the opportunities have to be sought for, they have to be made or 
discovered. In a precarious world, thinking diminishes danger by en. 
larging opportunity. An education which equips man to live a significant 
life in a dangerous world cannot be the “soft education” which the 
Rickovers properly decry. Nor must it necessarily be the “hard education” 
of technical, mathematical and scientific courses which they currently are 
crying up. The world may be dangerous not only because of our ignorance 
of advanced mathematics and physics, but because of our ignorance of 
elementary politics, economics and social psychology. Without genuine 
political understanding, the leaders of the Western world could not prevent 
Communism’s postwar expansion, even if they possessed the mathematical 
and scientific knowledge of an Einstein. 


THREE CENTRAL IDEAS 


SHALL present briefly three leading ideas which seem to me central to 

Dewey’s philosophy of education. They are his theory of experience, 
his conception of democracy, and his emphasis on scientific method in 
education. 

The term “experience” has many different meanings, but the sense which 
Dewey gives it makes it relevant to the human learning process. All educa- 
tion is occasioned by experience, but for Dewey not all experiences are 
genuinely educational, He regards only those experiences to which the 
individual reacts with an informed awareness of the problems and challenge 
of his environment as truly educational. Such a reaction increases our 
actual or potential power of control in relation to environment or self. For 
all his naturalism, Dewey is post-Kantian in his theory of experience. 
Human beings do not merely endure or suffer events or happenings, they 
actively experience them. To experience them is to take them in a certain 
way, to react in a manner which expresses the total state of the organism 
and reflects the cultural and historical situations in which that organism 
has developed. 

To the extent that the organism is passive, it may be trained to react 
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by automatic drill and other forms of conditioning, but no genuine human 
learning occurs as distinct from animal learning. Some element of activity, 
of attending and therefore selecting, must be present. Even reading, which 
seems to take place by passive absorption, cannot give understanding unless 
the mind reaches out, so to speak, to grasp the sense of the passage. The 
intercepted light signals and the retinal images are not enough, The meaning 
and significant content of an experience depend precisely upon this grasp 
or outreaching of the mind, which responds to, relates and interrelates the 
elements of the experience. 

Dewey’s theory of experience is not derived from arbitrary philosophical 
premises but from modern psychology. In many ways, experimental findings 
confirm his view that even what a man observes cannot be adequately ac- 
counted for without reference to the active role of the observer, his history 
and cultural context. As Adelbert Ames and others have shown, perception 
is not merely a mirroring of what is given but the consequence of some 
interaction—or better still, a transaction between organism and environ- 
ment, self and not self. It is this theory of experience which underlies 
Dewey’s conception of man as a creature who, although bound by the 
antecedent conditions of his existence, can within limits redirect and rede- 
termine both the world and himself and become morally responsible for 
those things which his thought and action can influence. 

All this, Dewey would say, is descriptive of what experience is and how 
we learn by and through experience. But Dewey has a normative approach 
to what the educational experience should be. He distinguishes between two 
aspects of an experience, its impact and its effect. Its impact is the felt 
immediacy of being exciting or boring, agreeable or disagreeable, pleas- 
urable or painful. The active response in this aspect of experience is of 
short range. It is atomic or pulse-like and dies with the occasion. The second 
aspect is its effect upon further experiences. This effect may be measured 
by the extent to which the learner sees meaning in his present experience, 
reacts to its possible leads and interpretations, and thus prepares himself 
to understand better, and to some degree control, future experience. 

This is why, for Dewey, “the central problem of an education based 
upon experience is to select the kind of present experiences that live fruit- 
fully and creatively in subsequent experiences.” To do this a whole series 
of selections is necessary which result not merely in organized subject 
matter but a certain kind of subject matter, not merely in discipline but a 
certain kind of discipline, not merely in method of instruction but a certain 
kind of method. But they all have two things in common. 

First, they are selected with an eye to the continuity of experience, or, 
more accurately, to the expected continuities of experience, so that future 
experiences become more readily accessible to us on the basis of our past 
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experience. This does not mean neglect of subject matter but the proper 
organization of subject matter. And it does not mean that all subject 
matters are equally important. “The curriculum must be planned with 
reference to essentials first, and refinements second.” What is essential de. 
pends on a number of variables. Second, subject matters, methods and 
discipline are to be selected so as to maximize the active participation of 
the learner in the process of learning. 

This stress upon the element of activity in educational experience is con- 
genial to Dewey’s interpretation of “ideas” as implicit plans of action or 
operations to be carried out in appropriate situations; of “understanding” 
as congruous and conjoint behavior in partaking in a common enterprise; 
of “truth” as warranted assertion emerging from the transformative ac- 
tivities of experiment; and of “intelligence” as creative thinking which by 
sign-using behavior alters situations in such a way as to resolve their 
problematic character. 

Whether these interpretations of “ideas,” “truth,” “understanding” and 
“intelligence” are valid I shall not discuss here. Like all other interpretations 
they have their difficulties. But I stress the character of these interpretations 
and of Dewey’s theory of experience because it enables us to assess some 
of the criticisms of Dewey’s philosophy of education. 

I am referring particularly to the view that Dewey emphasizes adjust- 
ment to society—if not to present society, then to some future society. Ad- 
miral Rickover writes: “The American people have never authorized the 
schools to replace education with life-adjustment training and behavioral 
conditioning. Yet we have permitted the schools to experiment with Dewey’s 
ideas for a long time.” 

Can misunderstanding be more complete? It would be a more legitimate, 
even if mistaken, criticism of Dewey to say that the development of in- 
telligence is more likely to lead to estrangement from society or opposition 
to it or a desire to reform and transform it. In order to be intelligent one 
must have ideas. To have ideas is to be committed or ready to act on 
them. To act on them means introducing a directed change either in the 
environment or ourselves. According to Dewey, we make our environment 
in part because our response to it is a selective response depending upon 
our attention and interest. We make our environment only in part because 
we must accept most of it without thinking—thinking is done only on 
occasion—and because the results of all sane thinking must acknowledge 
the existence of what exercises compulsion upon what we do. But the 
world we live in, whether personal or public, private or shared, to the 
extent that we act intelligently in it, is partly of our creation. That is why 
we are responsible for those features of it that could be different were we 
to think and act otherwise. 
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The only person who is adjusted to his environment in the mindless way 
Admiral Rickover implies is one in a state of torpor, inattention, absence 
of interest, boredom. To be awake and alive in a world where problems 
exist means to be alarmed, on guard, ready to do something in relation 
to what is about to be or about to happen. Ironically, the pejorative educa- 
tional connotations of “adjustment” may be most legitimately applied to 
the conception held by some of Dewey’s critics. 

In one of these connotations, adjustment suggests subordination to the 
status quo, not merely learning about the conditions of life, but compliance 
to its norms. The “adjusted” individual assimilates social use and wont, 
the traditional ways of action, to the compulsions of natural necessity. In 
the past, education for this type of adjustment was associated with drill, 
habitual obedience, automatic response, the performance of set tasks under 
set conditions, the assumption that there is usually only one right way of 
doing anything and that some person in authority must ultimately define 
it. This kind of education is more reminiscent of traditional military training 
than of modern education. 

An allied notion of “adjustment” is involved in views which regard the 
function of education to be the “pouring” or “cramming” of subject matter— 
honorifically labelled “the great traditions of the past”—into the students’ 
minds, as if they were inert receptacles or containers to be filled rather than 
powers to be stirred and developed. Such an approach fails to give students 
a sense of why subject matters matter. It also fails to make ideas, people 
and events come alive in the direct or imaginative experience ot those 
who are learning. 

All of these conceptions of adjustment or self-adjustment are foreign to 
Dewey’s educational philosophy. For they do not envisage the adjustment 
of society to the moral imperatives of educational growth. Nor do they 
adjust the curriculum to the needs and capacities of students in order to 
achieve maximum educational growth. A curriculum designed and taught 
in the light of Dewey’s philosophy seeks to quicken powers of perception, 
wherever relevant, into how things have become what they are; into how 
they may become better or worse; and into what our responsibility, personal 
or social, is for making them better or worse. It strives to make the student 
sensitive to the kind of problems he will have to meet in wider contexts 
when he is through with formal schooling. It is not romantic or utopian. Al- 
though it liberates the mind by opening visions of alternatives, it curbs the 
will and disciplines the imagination by recognizing that not all alternatives 
are possible or equally probable. Certain objective conditions must be 
learned and accepted in order to introduce intelligent changes. No one 
can be wise who is not resigned about something, or who tries to dissolve 
the stubborn facts in the rose water of myth or hope. But wherever conditions 











impinge upon men, men can also impinge upon conditions. One can 
adjust to the weather by letting oneself be rained on or by learning to 
keep dry in the rain. What is true of weather is true of everything else that 
is meaningfully perceived in life—even death. So long as one remains 
conscious, one can determine something important about his own death. 
We can die like jackals or like men. 

Terms like “adjustment” or “non-adjustment,” like the terms “conformism” 
or “non-conformism,” are essentially relational. Used without reference to 
a context, as most critics employ them, they are meaningless. Unless we 
know what is being adjusted to and how, what is being conformed to or 
not, these terms have merely emotive overtones but no cognitive significance, 
When the context and use are supplied, the only kind of adjustment Dewey 
would approve of is that which develops independent or creative intelligence, 


INTELLIGENCE VS. TRADITION 


DO NOT mean to imply that all criticisms of Dewey’s theory of ex. 
| perience are of the same uninformed character as those considered above. 
His theory of experience is primarily an empirical hypothesis to explain 
psychological data. Ultimately, its formulations must be tested by observa- 
tion and clarified by analysis. Its bearing on the philosophy of education 
is apparent when we consider the ends and methods of education. Certain 
ends are to be ruled out if, because they run counter to the normal course 
of experience, they exact too great a price in needless frustration, friction 
or pain. But it is possible on the basis of the same theory of experience. 
Dewey’s or any other, to defend different educational ends. At this point 
we move from the plane of psychology to ethics and social philosophy. 
An analogy may make this clearer: Certain methods of teaching reading 
may be ruled out as undesirable because of what we know about the biology 
and psychology of vision. But even where we agree about the best methods 
of teaching reading, this by itself will not determine the content of reading 
or what should be read. 

Nonetheless, I must confess myself puzzled to understand, in the light 
of Dewey’s own writings, many of the criticisms made by some well-meaning 
and otherwise well-informed critics of his theory of experience. For example, 
Professor I. B. Berkson interprets Dewey and the experimentalists generally 
as meaning by “experience” only biological and social processes of inter- 
action and excluding ethical and ideal moments. As if the social components 
of experience are not already drenched with ethical attitudes and values! 

This is bound up with the kindred criticism that, because of their attack 
on fixed assumptions, Dewey and the experimentalists “leave the impression 
that we can derive conclusions from direct experience without making any 
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assumptions” (Berkson, The Ideal and the Community, Harper). This 
would make Dewey sin against the very first principles of his own theory 
of inquiry. For him an open mind is not an empty mind. Doubt arises not 
because we are ignorant but because what we assume to be true doesn’t 
appear to be so. The view that for Dewey thinking starts from scratch and 
that any subject matter, especially historical subject matter, is to be ap- 
proached with a mind born yesterday is simply quaint. It is a caricature 
even of 18th century rationalism. 

It is a commonplace of the experimental tradition that, as Charles Peirce 
put it, we cannot doubt all things at once. And it is a simple fact of ex- 
perience that men and especially children suffer not from an excess of 
doubt but of credulity and dogmatism. This explains the experimentalist’s 
emphasis not on the absence of presuppositions and assumptions—something 
must always be taken for granted—but on the importance of developing 
habits of inquiry as we begin to learn, and the growing importance of these 
habits of inquiry as the student grows older. As Dewey said in Experience 
and Nature, “What is already known, what is accepted as truth, is of im- 
mense importance; inquiry could not proceed a step without it.” 

The criticism that experimentalism places such emphasis upon primary 
and immediate experience as to exclude tradition, a sense of history and 
of the past from learning is a recurrent theme of many different schools 
of critics. This is evident even when they quote Dewey to the effect that 
“ours is the responsibility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying and ex- 
panding the heritage of values we have received that those who come after 
us may receive it more solid and secure, more widely accessible, and more 
generously shared than we have received it.” I am convinced that this kind 
of criticism is based upon a totally naive view of history and an unjustified 
fear that when we study the present intelligently we can ever escape 
reference to history. 

Test this criticism by an illustration. Nothing is more topical than the 
issue of integration in Little Rock. No social studies teacher can ignore 
it as part of relevant subject matter. But who could discuss it intelligently 
without reference to historical factors in politics, law, economics, and ethics? 
The entire texture of social and cultural subject matter is woven out of 
historical strands—some short, some long, but all so inextricably and in- 
tricately intertwined that we need some principle of relevance to snip their 
connections to understand what bears on the present. And how can Little 
Rock be evaluated without some defensible commitment to an ideal of 
democracy, freedom and fair play; to some conception of federal, states 
and individual rights; to rule by majorities, absolute or concurrent, and 
their relation to minorities? But just as soon as we seek to ground these 
commitments in history we find that history is not enough. There are many 
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histories, and our selection of guides from among them, Jefferson or Hamil. [ 


ton, Lincoln or Calhoun, Wilson or Debs, expresses in the last analysis a 
moral judgment which we must show to be viable in the present. We cannot 
escape the primacy of history when social fact is considered. Nor can we 
escape the primacy of morality where social policy is considered. 

What then is the issue? The issue, I make bold to say, is whether we are 
to accept uncritical history—a traditionalism which under the guise of 
respect for tradition smuggles in bias and prejudice—or whether we are to 
accept an approach to history which gives loyalty to truth or the methods 
of discovering the truth where knowledge of the past is concerned. Dewey 
would agree with Pascal’s statement—although not with his reasons for 
saying it—that “whatever right antiquity may claim, truth always has a 
prior claim, no matter how new its discovery.” 

What, for example, is suggested in the following passage from Berkson’s 
The Ideal and the Community: “More is lost than gained when the regime 
of purposeful activity and critical intelligence is represented as a substitute 
for, instead of as a supplement to, instilling a devotion to principles and 
directing toward definite moral ends. The undertone of antagonism to 
authority, to traditional belief, to doing right for right’s sake is likely to 
lead to loosening of existing standards rather than raising to a higher mode 
of conduct. In its lack of confidence in the established order, experimentalism 
unwittingly casts a shadow of distrust on conventional mores and accepted 
institutional forms even when these serve valid social purposes.” (Italics 
mine. ) 

To me, this suggests the perennial complaint of the traditionalist and 
fearful conservative against the corrosive effects of intelligence. Experi: 
mentalism is decried because it raises doubts about conventional forms 
“even when these serve valid social purposes.” But if they do serve valid 
social purposes, why should critical intelligence sustain doubt? The very 
language of the passage quoted could just as easily be employed by Prussian 





schoolteachers and Southern Bourbons convinced that existing institutions | 
serve valid social purposes—and a liberal like Berkson would be among | 


the first to disavow them. 

Nonetheless, the assumption of the passage is that children come to school 
doubting Thomases from homes in which they have been nurtured by a 
religion of Critical Reason equipped with dialectical weapons. But every 
teacher knows that they come with the prejudices of their communities 
prepared to believe whatever they are told, intolerant even of differences in 
dress, speech, manner and thought. One would think that juvenile de- 
linquency is the consequence of hyper-critical intelligence! The causes 
of juvenile delinquency are many and what takes place in the schools has 
precious little to do with them. But to the extent that there is some con- 
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nection, one can more plausibly argue that the failure of the school to 
demonstrate the valid social purposes of existing laws and institutions and 
to bring home a vivid, imaginative and convincing sense of their justifica- 
tions, makes it easier for students to disregard them. 

“Not all who say Ideals, Ideals,” Dewey reminds us in Human Nature 
and Conduct, “shall enter the kingdom of the ideal, but only those shall 
enter who know and who respect the roads that conduct to the kingdom.” 
The roads which are to conduct us to the kingdom of the ideal must be 
built by the best methods of intelligence (or reason or scientific inquiry) 
available to us. And whether or not we ultimately reach the kingdom is not 
so important as the direction in which we move and how we move. Agree- 
ment on goals and ideals means little in practice unless we can agree on 
methods and procedures of reaching them. At the risk of being misunder- 
stood. I say that there is greater difference among those who proclaim their 
agreement about goals and disagree about methods, means and procedures, 
than there is among those who agree upon the latter and leave open the 
question of whether they further agree upon “ultimate” ends—if there are 
such. Every “ultimate end” in a concrete historical context is analyzable 
into a “penultimate end.” For Dewey, just as use of different means results 
in different ends, so different roads lead to different kingdoms. 

What is true of the place of history in education is also true of the place 
of subject matter and the function of the teacher. There is absolutely nothing 
in Dewey’s theory of experience and education which makes the subject 
matter and/or the teacher dispensable. The misconceptions about this derive 
from a misunderstanding of, and sometimes disagreement with, Dewey’s 
conception of democracy in education. To this I now turn. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


EWEY’S PHILOSOPHY of education, as evervone knows, makes central 

democracy in education. Although the phrase “democracy in educa- 
tion” has become a shibboleth, so that few will openly declare that they 
oppose it, it has many different meanings. It is commonly assumed that 
Dewey’s conception of democracy in education encourages, if it does not 
entail, the cult of mediocrity, and the systematic denigration of intellectual 
excellence. To assess the validity of this charge, it is necessary to examine 
with some care what Dewey means both by democracy and by democracy in 
education. 

Democracy in most contexts refers to a form of government or political 
process by which those who rule are elected by the freely given consent 
of a majority of the adults governed. Although Dewey was a democrat in 
this sense, he did not regard democracy or any other political process or 
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institution as an end in itself. He realized that a democracy could function 
poorly and that it was capable of acting abominably, e.g., in its treatment 
of minorities in the South or elsewhere. All his life he criticized the func. 
tioning of American democracy in the light of a more basic conception of 
democracy which he called “moral and ideal.” 

The essence of Dewey’s view was that democracy was committed to an 
equality of concern for each individual in the community to develop him. 
self as a person. Education was the chief means by which those personal 
capacities were to be discovered and liberated. Education would enable 
human beings to achieve their maximum distinctive growth in harmony with 
their fellows. Equality of concern is not the same thing as equal treatment. 
It is compatible with unequal treatment, provided this treatment is required 
by the necessities of intellectual and emotional growth in each case. “Moral 
equality,” he says, “means incommensurability, the inapplicability of common 
and quantitative standards. It means intrinsic qualities which require unique 
opportunities and differential manifestation. . . .” The principle of moral 
equality or ideal democracy is the most revolutionary principle in the 
world because its scope embraces all social institutions. 

Any honest reading of Dewey indicates that individuals come first in 
the order of concern, and that to be an individual is to be different in some 
distinctive and important way even though many things are shared in 
common with others. Conceptually, it is very difficult to express this union 
of equality of concern and difference of treatment in a formal rule. But we 
may illustrate it by reference to another institution: In a healthy and happy 
family where children vary in age, strength and intellectual gifts, it would 
be absurd for parents to treat them equally—absurd precisely because they 
are considered equal, valued equally. A family, of course, cannot be taken 
as a model for a complex society—there are no parents in society—but ethical- 
ly it illustrates the principle which Dewey believed should be exhibited in 
the functioning of social institutions in a democracy, or which should 
be its controlling and guiding spirit. And it is striking to observe how often 
Dewey uses the family for analogical purposes to make an educational 
recommendation. For example, his well-known words: “What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the community want for 
all its children. Any other ideal for our schools is narrow and unlovely; 
acted upon, it destroys our democracy.” 

The significance of this observation is all the more important as an in- 
dicator of Dewey’s meaning, because the words are such an obvious over- 
statement. We have never acted on this ideal and have not destroyed our 
democracy, because democracy so conceived has never really existed. But 
these words do express in the most emphatic way an entire complex of values. 
values which must guide our action if we are to approach closer to the 
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democratic ideal. And this ideal rests on the primacy of freedom, on the 
right to be different, on the right to be an individual—so much so that, 
although social institutions are recognized as the indispensable means by 
which personality is aided in coming to development, all social institutions 
must nevertheless be criticized and reformed in the light of the qualities 
of human experience to which they give rise. The individual person comes 
first in the order of significance, not of time. 

The educational corollaries which follow from such a democratic phi- 
losophy are fantastically different from those drawn by critics who see in 
it the prolegomenon to an ideological justification for mediocrity. The very 
contrary is true. Mediocrity is the consequence of imposing one uniform 
pattern on individual differences, of the attempt to make everyone talk and 
sing and think alike about the same things at the same time. How can 
Dewey’s philosophy be interpreted as advocating that the gifted child be 
denied the special attention which would bring his gifts to fruition? His- 
torically, the earliest concern with providing appropriate educational op- 
portunities for gifted children was manifested by educators and psychologists 
strongly influenced by Dewey. By all means, education must aim at ex- 
cellence! But is there only one kind of excellence? Must one excellence be 
sacrificed to another? Must, as Ernest Renan asks, whatever is unfit for 
the altar of the gods be thrown to the dogs? Or, put more concretely, does 
it follow that, because we should exert our efforts to provide the educational 
stimulation that will generate the most fruitful results for students of the 
highest IQ, we should therefore not exert ourselves to generate the most 
fruitful results for students of lower IQs? If this is what it means, where 
is our equality of concern? 

We must distinguish between standards of achievement that individuals 
must measure up to before certain professions are open to them—and from 
which, both in their own personal interests and those of society, they can be 
legitimately barred—and the standard of growth and progress that is ap- 
plicable to each individual. It is the latter which concerns the teacher, in- 
sofar as he accepts responsibility for the education of the person. And this 
means not the elimination or the dilution of subject matter, not the substitu- 
tion of play for study, not a cafeteria of snap courses—but holding up 
ever higher goals to be reached by every student until he has attained his 
best. Such an approach is perfectly compatible with prescribed courses and 
studies. For if all needs are individual, many of them are at the same time 
common needs in a common world of common dangers and opportunities. 
There are some things everyone needs to know, but not everything needs 
to he known by everybody. 

What this democratic conception of education involves is better grasped 
by contrasting it with the view that would not merely discriminate between 
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capacities but against them. Such a view advocates a kind of élite system 
in which the prizes and the power go to those who by natural endowment 
or social preferment (the two are often hard to separate) reach the head 
of their class. It not only differentiates but subtly demeans by suggesting that 
the hierarchy of intelligence is the key to the hierarchy of human value, 
which sooner or later determines position in a hierarchy of social standing 
and political power. Sometimes this view also calls itself democratic, but 
its spirit as well as its recommendations are altogether opposed to democracy 
as Dewey understood it. 

Let us examine, for example, the view of Professor William Hocking, who 
has written widely on education. For him genuine democracy consists in 
“the democracy of identical standard” to be applied to all, irrespective of 
capacities. And he explains his meaning by an analogy: “We do not, in 
our athletic contests, trim the length of the mile to the convenience of the 
runners: The democracy of the race does not consist in the assumption that 
everybody must get a prize; it consists in the identity of the spacing and 
timing for all entrants. This is what democracy must mean in higher edu- 
cation, and to retain this integrity, there must be losers, and a thinning out 
of the mass trend to the colleges” (Experiment in Education, Regnery, 1954). 
What this means in practice is indicated by the question: “But where is the 
college which is willing to flunk 50 per cent of its graduating class?” 

Hocking does not explain why democracy means this only in higher 
education and not in secondary or even primary education. If “every man 
has a right and duty to be a whole man,” as he puts it, why has not every 
individual a right to that kind of education which will carry him further 
to that wholeness at any level? And what has all this to do with degrees 
or certification of professional competence, which are fundamentally socially 
protective devices? And above all, what has the process of education to do 
with a race? And even in a race, we do not expect, unless we are Nietzschean. 
the halt, the blind, the crippled to start from scratch. And if the course of 
study is to be considered like a race course, who ever heard of 50 per cent 
of the runners winning the prize? Why not flunk 90 per cent of the graduating 
class—indeed, why not all except the man who wins by coming in first? 

The analogy reveals the unconscious, anti-democratic, almost Prussian, 
conception underlying this view of education. Education is not a race or 
combat or a competition, although, properly implemented, these may be 
pedagogic devices to add zest to learning. If we prefer to use language of 
this sort, it is better to have the individual run a race against his own po- 
tentialities, which, since they grow with achievement, means that the race. 
like the process of education and self-education, is never finished. 

Allied to this conception of education as the process by which prizes and 
power are won is the view of society as a graded and hierarchically or- 
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ganized society, in which intelligence, not birth, social status or wealth, is 
the principle of differentiation. No matter what the principle of differentia- 
tion is, if it involves hierarchy, official or unofficial, it involves the likelihood 
of exploitation. It is well to realize that we do not owe the great movements 
for social justice and political freedom to the educated classes of hierarchically 
ordered European societies. On the whole, they sided with church and king 
and the social status quo during the centuries of struggle for the extension 
of human rights. Higher intelligence and specialized education give both 
the duty and right to exercise specific functions in a complex society, but so 
does not-so-high intelligence and more general education. Unless there is 
a mutuality of esteem and a recognition that there are many kinds of de- 
sirable distinctions, the entire principle of distinction becomes invidious, a 
badge of social snobbery and an instrument by which special interests are 
furthered. A society in which there are class struggles between the better 
educated and the less well educated, between the more intelligent and the 
less intelligent, not only violates the principles of moral equality, but is one 
in which the best educated are likely to lose. 

There is another aspect of democracy in education which is intimately 
connected with modern American education. It has been travestied and 
caricatured not only by critics, but by some unintelligent followers of Dewey. 
This is the view that at appropriate levels the student’s educational experience 
—his group meetings, school projects, class organization—exhibits some of 
the values which are central to the ethics of democracy. In a country of 
different races and varied ethnic groups in which the family itself may be the 
original breeding place of violent prejudice, such activities are all the more 
necessary. Whatever “character education” is, it is more likely to take 
by being lived than by being preached. Where students are made responsible 
for some aspects of their school life, this need not interfere either with the 
time devoted to learning or with the seriousness with which it is prosecuted. 
A skilful teacher can so organize instruction that often the educational lesson 
or project draws all children into it in some participating role for which 
they take responsibility. 

The easiest way to make this idea ridiculous is to try to carry it out 
with young toughs or hooligans produced by the breakdown of family and 
community life in large cities—especially where there has been a recent 
influx of immigrants. A pinch of common sense is sometimes better than a 
carload of speculative pedagogy. Although Dewey never realized the extent 
and gravity of the problem, he did recognize that in the case of disturbed 
and unruly students who “stand permanently in the way of the educational 
activities of others . . . exclusion is perhaps the only available measure 
at a given juncture, even though it is no solution.” (Italics mine.) 

Every classroom teacher knows that it requires only one or two such 
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students to make genuine teaching impossible. Nonetheless, the community 3 


—or rather, newspapers and educational pressure groups which decry modem 
education—cites the existence of such elements (which in the past either did 
not get to school or received short shrift when they did) as evidence of the 
failure of modern education. Nothing in Dewey’s or anybody else’s educa. 
tional philosophy requires the schools to function like psychiatric and/or 
police institutions. Something should and can be done for such students— 
a democratic society should be equally concerned about them, too, but 
they must be firmly excluded for their sake and the sake of other children 
from the normal school environment until they are rehabilitated. 


ANTI-SCIENTIFIC DOGMATISM 


his general pragmatic philosophy. On the contrary, he developed the 
latter, in part, on the basis of his reflection on, and observation of, thos 
processes of education which seemed to succeed best in teaching students 
to acquire certain desirable skills, habits, values and knowledge of subject 
matter. Dewey held the distinctive view that the scientific psychological study 
of the ways human beings learn, of the effects of individual differences on 
learning, of the interrelation of interest, insight and effort, gives us more 
reliable knowledge than the anecdotal methods of uncritical common sense, 
He held that we should use this knowledge in devising and testing teaching 
methods. If we wish to teach reading or any other subject worth teaching, 
there is a bad and a good and a better way of teaching it; there is an ap. 
propriate and an inappropriate time for teaching it, in order to get the 
best results; above all, there is a reliable and an unreliable way of finding 
out the answers to these questions—and the reliable way is the way of 


Sit oF DEWEY’s distinctive views. on education do not follow from 


scientific inquiry. 

It is beginning to be clear that a good deal of the criticism of Dewey’ 
theories of education is based fundamentally upon a rejection of the view 
that scientific psychology should be our guide to the problems of effective 
teaching. For obviously, if the results of modern education (granting that 
it, too, wants to teach the three Rs) are unsatisfactory as compared with 
the results of traditional education when dealing with matched children, 
nothing could be easier than to make the necessary changes in methods and 
techniques, and no one would be more willing than modern educators. 

What is surprising, however, is that the very critics who attack Dewey 
and modern education for their alleged anti-intellectualism refuse to abide 
by the consequences of scientific inquiry into matters of disputed fact. They 
do not even call for such inquiry. A very instructive illustration of this i 
provided by the Council for Basic Education Inc., an educational pressure 
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group of growing influence, which is fanatically opposed to Dewey’s educa- 
tional philosophy and all practices based on it. It is the source of many of 
Admiral Rickover’s views on modern education. In one of its official Bulletins 
(February 1958), it discusses “The Seven Deadly Dogmas of Elementary 
Education,” all of which it derives from what it calls “the official philosophy 
of education which has prevailed in the past 30 years’”—a euphemism for the 
complex of ideas and theories associated with Dewey. 

One of these seven deadly dogmas is listed as the dogma of scientific 
knowledge. According to this dogma, modern educators believe “that psycho- 
logical and sociological research has established enough ‘truths’ about the 
nature of the child and the learning process to provide infallible guides to 
methods and even content in the education of the very young.” Of course 
it is only in the minds of these “intellectualists,” not in the mind of any 
sensible educator, that psychological findings provide “infallible” rather 
than reliable guides to method. The discussion, however, seeks to dispute 
two pieces of knowledge won by scientific educational psychology as reported 
in The Three R’s Plus (University of Minnesota, 1956). One is that “division 
by two-place numbers is too difficult for fourth-graders and should be post- 
poned until the sixth”; the other is “that children of average ability do 
not profit” from the teaching of grammar. (Incidentally, the writer in the 
Bulletin of the Council for Basic Education does not report the statements 
accurately. The first asserts that division by two place numbers is too 
difficult for average fourth-graders; the second states that children of average 
ability do not profit from the teaching of grammar “of the old kind”— 
that is, formal instruction in parts of speech which have no reference to 
the expression of ideas. The inaccuracy of the reporting here—and not only 
here—is seriously misleading.) 

The critical response of this exponent of classical and fundamental edu- 
cation to these claims of knowledge is not to challenge their truth on the 
basis of an examination of how they were reached, or by citation of other 
data won by controlled inquiry. He begins by denying “this glib faith in 
the ability of science and the scientific method to discover all truth about 
Man.” But no one asserted that science can discover all the truth about Man. 
What has been asserted is a more modest proposition: Scientific inquiry 
shows that some methods of teaching some things are more effective than 
other methods. If this is to be denied, it is not enough to deny what no 
one asserts—viz., that science can discover all the truth about anything. 
The more modest claim can be denied only on the basis of specific evidence. 

The nearest the critic of modern education comes to providing such 
evidence is his report: “Fortunately there are still teachers whose own 
observation and common sense tell them most fourth-graders are not too 
underdeveloped to conquer the mysteries of division by two-place numbers 
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and that English grammar properly taught is an immense aid to the com. | 


petent and civilized use of one’s own language.” The fallacies of this 
criticism are apparent. No teacher can observe most fourth-graders. He or 
she can observe only the fourth-graders he or she knows. But this is a very 
small group; and unless there is reason to believe it is a representative sample 
—that is, one not specially selected, something which requires scientific jn. 
quiry and not merely common sense—it may be an extremely unreliable 
index of most fourth-graders. Even if some teachers make this report on 
the basis of a sample about whose representative character we are not in 
doubt, it would not tell us what most teachers observe. It would, in any 
event, leave open the question as to whose observations were more reliable. 
For it is not merely the number of teachers who report observations which 
counts, but the methods of observation and the controls to which their 
observations have been subjected. 

After all, we are concerned here with matters of fact which are difficult 
but not impossible to determine with a good degree of probability. Instead 
of exploring this and similar questions, critics of modern education wish to 
settle these matters by fiat, impressionism and snap judgment. They do 
worse. They beg the question because they fail to locate the problem. The 
question is not whether “English grammar properly taught” is helpful, but 
how it is “properly” taught—by instruction in formal parts of speech, 
diagramming, etc., or by instruction through remedial analysis of mistakes 
in usage and understanding. 

What is even still worse than these elementary errors in logic is the attempt 
to determine what are the facts in the case by resort to political or ethical 
criteria. “We believe,” writes this critic, “that education (which, after all. 
is supposed to change, remake and refine the human animal) cannot be 
satisfied with some norm of behavior, but must concern itself with what 
ought to be.” Even if it is true, in other words, that most fourth-graders 
cannot learn some things, they should learn them! But is it sensible to urge that 
one should do what one can’t do? Surely we must distinguish between 
situations where an “ought” implies a “could” and situations where it is 
inapplicable. A child with normal hearing and vocal cords should learn to 
sing. But if he develops a bass voice, shall we insist that he “should” continue 
to sing alto or soprano? If we are dealing with a person who is tone deaf. 
“should” in this context is pointless. 

The trouble with much of our education, John Dewey complained long 
before his critics, is that most children do not learn as much and as well as 
they can learn. Modern education, by enlisting scientific psychology, attempts 
to get them to learn as much and as well as they can. Its program is to hold 
the stick up to the very top level of each individual’s capacity, and by 
engaging his interest, elicit the effort and drive that will take him as close 
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to the top as possible. If it fails in this program, it is not because it is too 
scientific, but because it is not scientific enough. Of course, there are norma- 
tive tasks which the school must face, and no one has stressed the importance 
of the moral aspects of education more than Dewey. But when it is relevant 
to ask the questions—What ought our behavior be? What is worth pursuing 
and possessing? What is the best thing to say or do in this situation?—can 
we improve on Dewey’s reply that such questions are to be answered not by 
habit. not by drift, not by intuition, not by revelation, but by critical intelli- 
gence informed by all the relevant facts in the situation? And by intelligence 
he means the use of the pattern of scientific inquiry, as distinct from the 
specific techniques of specific subject matters. For Dewey, the ultimate 
authority in liberal civilization is the authority of scientific method, broadly 
interpreted as the method of intelligence. 

This is not the place to analyze all of the alleged seven deadly dogmas 
of elementary education. They really are not dogmas but leading principles. 
And:their discussion by the representatives of this pressure group betrays 
the one deadly sin of the life of the mind—the refusal to engage in inquiry 
in the face of a genuine problem. The real nub of the difference ‘between 
Dewey and most of his critics of this and allied schools lies in the question 
of the nature of authority in human judgment. Whereas for Dewey authority 
is derived from the pattern of the self-corrective procedures of scientific 
method. for them this authority is subordinate to something else. 

Every important thing Dewey said a half-century ago about education 
and society, and education and science (with the exception of some predic- 
tions about the future of vocational education). is even more valid today. 
He began to think about these questions when the world was rapidly chang- 
ing. He argued that if education were conceived merely as the transmission 
of the culture of the past, youth would not really be prepared to meet and 
master the future. Today our world is changing at an even dizzier pace 
than he witnessed. The problems of mere survival, not to speak of survival 
and freedom, are greater than ever before. Nothing but intelligence can 
save us, but the chances that intelligence will are smaller than in the past. 

Dewey’s concept of intelligence involves the education of emotion, volition 
and perception, and not merely formal reasoning power or the exercise of 
what is sometimes called the mind or intellect considered in isolation from 
observation, experiment and practice. “There is no such thing as over- 
intellectuality,” he wrote in Democracy and Education, “but there is such 
a thing as one-sided intellectuality.” 

If we reject scientific method. the method of free intelligence, as the 
supreme authority in judgment of both fact and value, what can we substitute 
in its stead? Every alternative involves at some point an_ institutional 
authority which, historical evidence shows, lends itself to abuse, which pro- 
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claims itself to be above all interests and becomes the expression of a 
particular interest invested with the symbols of public authority. 


OBSTACLES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


EWEYS EDUCATIONAL philosophy must hurdle some great obstacle 

before it can be made socially effective. In a sense, this philosophy 
promises too much. As it conceives education, teaching becomes much more 
complex, much more of an art than conventional modes. It requires that 
teachers be much abler than most of them are at present likely to be; and 
it costs much more than most communities at present are willing to pay, 
It presupposes the existence of a humanist and scientific society in which all 
the large problems are being met in the spirit of Dewey’s philosophy. The 
facts are otherwise and are likely to be so for a very long time. Where popu- 
lation is not controlled but grows by leaps and bounds, where practices of 
segregation and discrimination still exist, where an authoritarian parochial 
school system parallels the public school, where the presence and imminent 
threat of war engulfs the community so that the immediate necessities of 
national security must be given priority—a great deal of Dewey’s educational 
philosophy appears to read like a counsel of perfection. It can do something, 
but to the literal-minded this will sometimes appear to be not very much. 

In a crisis, no one seems to be concerned with the development of indi- 
vidual personalities as the basic categorical imperative of education. The 
public and even most educators are more concerned with ad hoc measures, 
which although justified are never sufficient. The very reaction against 
Dewey’s philosophy of education is hard to explain in its own terms. If the 
world were one democratic, freedom-loving, welfare economy—which our 
own society cannot be so long as its very existence is threatened by encroach- 
ing totalitarianism—Dewey’s educational philosophy could very well become 
widely accepted as the public educational philosophy, although never an 
official ideology. But that is a large “if,” and there are many other “ifs.” 

This means that unless concerted political and social efforts are made to 
strengthen the institutional framework of the democratic community, Dewey's 
educational philosophy may turn out to be inoperative. It is not fortuitous 
that the Nazis would have none of it, and that the Bolsheviks rejected all 
progressive educational practices as soon as they saw that Dewey’s philosophy 
was more interested in the personalities of children than in their class ante- 
cedents. In a racialist community it cannot be properly applied; nor in a 
slum city which starves its schools, where municipal administration is cor- 
rupt. where hoodlums and delinquents terrorize whole neighborhoods. Indeed, 
to attempt to apply Dewey’s educational philosophy under manifestly unripe 


and hostile conditions may result in consequences worse than those observa- 
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ble in situations where conventional methods of discipline and instruction 
prevail. 

All this represents a two-fold challenge. First. it is not enough to proclaim 
the virtues of the best system of education for the best of all worlds. We 
must find ways of making the best of this educational system in a world 
which is far from the best. We must adapt. modify, improvise in a creative 
way, using some features in one context and some in another, taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to inch forward, like a New York taxi driver— 
provided we know the direction we are going. Each educator must work 
where he is, with what he has. and strive to build up sympathetic public 
opinion and public support on a local educational level. The intelligent 
teacher must make the loving parent his staunch auxiliary in this process. 

Second, we must remember that we cannot succeed in education without 
succeeding in fields other than education—in community relations, in indus- 
try. in politics. Rates of progress are different in different fields and uncertain 
in all: but unless we can improve the quality of our local democratic com- 
munities, unless we can realize greater democracy in our personal lives and 
in our face-to-face relations with our neighbors. Dewey’s educational phi- 
losophy will have only limited effectiveness. 

In this sense, the battleground of education is coterminous with the whole 
of society, for Dewey’s educational philosophy entails and is entailed by his 
philosophy of liberalism. Intelligence in the service of freedom or free man 
must reconstruct social institutions so that they provide equal opportunity 
and equal concern for all. Only thus can we provide an educational philoso- 
phy not only for present-day America. but also for the future—a future in 
which, as Dewey envisaged it. “freedom and fullness of human companion- 
ship is the aim. and intelligent cooperative experimentation the method.” 
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